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BOOK I. 



YOUNG LOVE 

Pbriod, 1860. 



VOL. I. B 



CHAPTER I. 

DI-Dl. 

' Castle Lyle ! Is that your place V 

* That is my father s place, Miss 
Ran ' 

' Don't call me Miss. Only the negroes 
call me Miss. My name's Diana. You may 
call me Di.' 

* And will you call me Lenny ? ' 

* No ; I'll call you Leonard ; that's as 
short, and sounds more like a man.' 

' Di-Di ! Not so fast, cara carissima ! ' 
cries a voice behind. 

A riding party of three persons, fol- 
lowed by two grooms, one a negro, is 
wheeling from a narrow gorge, almost 
sealed up by a shaft of white rock, with a 
black knob ; a man of forty-two, with 
swarthy face, dark beard, and Jove-like 
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Iront ; a youth of twenty, tall and tawny, 
with the air of a yoiingster fresh from a 
pubUc Bchool ; a girl with the wüd grace 
of an antelope — a creature so original that 
you can hardly guess whetlier slie is a 
lady of twelve or a child of sixteen. 

Some yards in front of them rises a 
log-fence, beyond whicli barrier winds a 
broad avenue of limes and maples to- 
wards a wooded heiglit crowned by a white 
house. Below the heiglit, which from its 
sudden ending on a river, might be called 
a bluff, gleam lengths and pools of water ; 
here dotted by sails, there breaking over 
stones and roots of trees, and in the centre 
roUing with a deep and silent motion to- 
wards the sea. For light and shade, for 
colour, form, and movement, it is such a 
glimpse of nature as excites the spirit like 
sparkling wine. 

' A nice place !' muses the younger man, 
reining in his horse, and looking from left 
to right beyond the fence ; his eyes going 
out in rapture not to be mistaken towards 
the many picturesque objects in his front — 
the hanging wood, the silver stream, the 
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winding avenue of trees, the long white 
mansion on the bluff. 

*You like our Situation?' asks Ean- 
dolph, the man of swarthy face and Jove- 
like front. 

* In all our ride, Senator/ retums the 
young man — ' you call it fifteen miles V 

' Seventeen/ breaks in the girl, tossing 
her tawny curls, a something wilful and 
exultant in her voice, as of the wild nature 
everywhere about — ' two miles from River- 
side to Black Knob ; eight miles from 
Black Knob to Orange Gap ; seven miles 
from Orange Gap to York Point ; seventeen 
miles in all. WeVe done it times on 
times — especially the part to Orange Gap 
—eh, Bob V 

The pony wags his tail and tosses up 
his head. 

' Right, cara tsarissima, seventeen mües/ 
replies the Senator. 

Two creatures evidently think Diana, 
must be always right. Two ? There are 
three. Gazing from his higher seat into 
the girFs uptumed face, the youngster 
thinks to himself — as he has thought a 
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good many times during the last three 
weeks — ^ I never saw a face like this girl's 
face. What is it like ? The Grecian Hebe ? 
Well, there is the lighted eye, the rounded 
cheek, the braided hair. And what a 
coronal of golden hair I Nor can I think 
of any sound like this girl's voice. Is it the 
ripple of a beck, the whisper of a forest 
pine V 

' Yoa were remarking, Mr. Lyle V ob- 
serves the eider gentleman, cutting in be- 
tween the young man and his reveries 

* That was a pretty bit at Orange Gap/ 
says Leonard. 

' Place where my wife was bom V rejoins 
the Senator. 

* Yet, even on Malvern Hill, and in that 
labyrinth of woods and creeks near Orange 
Gap, weVe hardly seen a nicer bit.' 

*A nicer bit?' Diana bridles up, her 
blue eyes kindling fire.. her fair face 
flushing red, — ' A nicer bit ! ' 

Jerking her rein, she lets the steam 
of her impatience off by lifting Bob into a 
dozen Springs and jumps. 

' Ha !' hems the Senator, excited by the 
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* 

sheen and movement of his chüd ; ' our 
guest is rights A nice bit ; not to be 
compared with nooks of Kent and York- 
shire ; yet not so bad for tbe James River 
— a mere waste comer of the earth/ 

* Waste comer of the eartb, papa !' 

* Yes, pet, waste comer of the earth. 
No Turner has yet painted, no Wordsworth 
has yet sung, our landscapes. Every cor- 
ner of the earth is waste to which the poet 
and the artist have not come. No scene 
is lovely tili the poets and the artists find 
it so. Byron made the bounding waters 
glorious ; Scott touched the mouldering 
abbeys into mystic beauty. Hundreds of 
years, men sailed up the English channel, 
and passed imder Melrose Abbey, as little 
moved as men now feel in sailing past City 
Point and riding under Black Knob. When 
our river finds an artist like Albert Bier- 
stedt, and our Sachem a poet like Edgar 
Poe, we shall be challenging verdicts with 
the Medway and the Wye. Suppose you 
paint US into fame V 

* Don't put me off, naughty man ! ' pouts 
the girl. ' Teil me, in very truth, whether 
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the sun shines brigliter in Yorkshire than 
inVirgima?' 

* Yes, — ^the sun that beains from books/ 
*I mean for very sure. Is sunshine 

brighter in Yorkshire ? I detest all fibs ! ' 

* Di-Di!' frowns.,tlie curly beard, but 
with a sbade so slight that you might take 
reproof for a caressing smile. 

*Don't quote me verses. I'd as soon 
believe in Tab. Teil me, is it true ? Are 
tbe hüls higher, the woods redder, the 
runnels memer, in the old country than in 
the ne w ? ' 

* Cara mia, you can never see a joke !' 

' Can't I ? Me-a-my ! not when Pomp 
gives Tab a poke, and sets her gigghng for 
an hour ? Try me. Did I roar, naughty 
man, last night when Mr. Lyle's servant 
wrestled with Pomp and the two other 
negro lads, and got them rolling in a heap ? 
Tears came into my eyes.' 

The parent muses for a moment : * She's 
a^ wild thing. Kittens, whelps, papooses, 
piccaninnies, all young creatures, dote on 
practical jokes. She's such an old sage, one 
forgets she lives the life of a young savage : 
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having DO girl-friends, no peeps into the 
World, and save Iier painting and read- 
ing, no more knowledge than a red pa- 
poose/ 

Tuming to his child, the Senator calls 
out ^ Di-Di r 

* I de t est all jokes against this river and 
these woods/ she pouts, pulling up her 
pony. *Don't! they vex me.' 

'Here's a young artist for you, Mr. 
Lyle — all flax and fire ! Give her another 
year, and we shall have these woods and 
rivers in a flame/ 

* On canvas V asks the guest. 

*Flax or no flax/ retorts the girl, 
shaking her finger with a comic gesture 
at the two gentlemen, * 111 not sit stUl and 
hear my native land abused!' She gives 
her pony a cut on the flank, and wheels 
him round like a young Amazon in a circus, 
raging him on to greater and greater speed. 

* Stop ! ' . shouts the Senator, ' y oull be 
thrown ! ' 

The girl puUs up, on which Bob Stands 
still, saucy and impenitent, in front of the 
two gentlemen. 
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^Whatacliild!' 

*A child, — Tia sixteen !' she objects, 
tuming on them a pair of bold, blue eyes, 
and shaking at them her fall of golden 
curla : ^ tliis is St. John's Eve ; to-morrow 
is Midsummer-day. Born on May-day, 
1844, I'm sixteen years and seven weeks 
old. llow much was Princess Babadoor ? 
I*m tall, too. Look at Tab ; though seven 
years younger, I'm only two inches shorter 
than Tab. Why mayn't I have opinions of 
my own ? Surely a woman has some rights T 

^ Hoo, here's a chit I Sixteen — -just old 
enough to have a doli, and claiming a 
'Woman's rights because she's seven years 
younger and two inches shorter than Tab I ' 

asTabhermaid?' 

* A lying slut, and negro scum ; drudge, 
model, plaything — Heaven and Di know 
what,' the Senator bursts out; but on a 
sudden thought, he drops this tilt against 
Diana's maid, and tums his talk another 
way. 

* Whatwould you English say to a lady 
of sixteen slipping out of the nursery and 
howling for woman's rights?' 
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* We'd let her take them if she cared, 
and could/ 

* You'd let her catch the moon ! Sir 
Warren has not brought in a bill to dis- 
tribute the fixed stars among the Brighton 
boarding-schools V 

' Miss Randolph does so many things ! 
No one at Castle Lyle, and least of all my 
father, would be able to refuse her. If she 
wanted York Minster, he'd let her have it.' 

* Perhaps Sir Warren would vacate his 
seat for the county at her nod and smile V 

* My father is your frieiid, and a 
devoted servant of the sex. He'd not be 
able to resist your daughter.' 

^Thank you/ laughs the girl, tuming 
on hira her radiant face. * I like you — 
for your father s sake !' A quick sweep of 
her band reins up the pony : ^ Papa !' 

' Di-Di, what now ? more woman's 
whims ? A hat from Paris ; a govemess 
from New York ; or only a seat in the 
EngKshCabinet?' 

* Gentlemen, a race ! Reins over, follow 
me!' 



CHAPTER II. 



A BACE. 



* Stay ! ' cries the Senator, as his wilful 
daugliter bends to her pony, pats him on 
the neck, and lifts him into a run with 
her cheery cry, *Now, Bob, go in and 
win !' 

Bob seems to know his rider, for he 
jerks his nostril, lays hiß lips to the grass, 
and goes at the fence in front, Clearing 
the planks like a hound, and tearing into 
the wild underwood stretching in a bee- 
line towards the stable-yard. ^ Catch me 
who can !' floats a defiant music in the 
pony's wake. 

* Pomp ! ' the Senator calls to his negro 
groom, *ride round by the avenue with 
Joe, and meet us at the paddock/ Tum- 
ing to his guest he adds, * Now, Mr. Lyle, 
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the credit of our sex is pledgei Sir 
Warren used to have the finest seat in 
Yorkshire. Are the sons still equal to 
their sires ? Give rein ! ' 

' On, then ! ' rephes the stripHng, rising 
to the call, and wondering whether liders 
in Richmond can hold a candle to those of 
Doncaster. * Ah, there she goes ! tearing 
throughthe brake ! Now, Slasher — hi-ho ! ' 

Slasher appears to know what he has to 
do. Clearing the plank-fence, Leonard 
alights in the park. Where is that lane 
through the brake down which the pony 
and his rider flashed? There winds the 
avenue of limes and maples towards the 
Senators nouse; here is a wind in the 
brake just wide enough for an Indian 
scout to follow up a trail, but all too 
narrow for a monnted man to thread his 
way between the spines and stakes. Leo- 
nard tums to see which course the 
Senator will take. No Senator is in sight. 
The young man calls. No answer comes. 
Not more than fifty seconds have elapsed 
since he leaped the planks. Wliere is that 
manly form — that swarthy face ? Knowing 
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each twist and furrow in the roads, the 
Senator may have tumed aside in order 
to avoid the copse ? ,Has he ? Galloping 
towards the avenue of limes and maples, 
Leonard lakes in the scene at a glance, and 
seeing no one in the road except his own 
servant and the negro groom, he Swings 
round to the plank-fence, where he finds 
the Senator's cob standing still, quivering 
from neck to tail, and foaming at the 
mouth. Near by lies the thrown rider, 
in the hoUow of a beck. Slipping from his 
horse with the ready wit of a lad used to 
being upset from boats and spilt in hunting- 
fields, Leonard dips his kerchief in the cold 
water, dabs his friend's face, moistens his 
palms, and pulls him up the slope. 

^ Excuse me,' nods the Senator, opening 
his eyes with grave and questioning look. 
*IVe been a trifle bilious for a day or 
two : my sight is rather dim, my wrist 
unsteady. Where's my cob ? Ah, there ! 
WeVe lost a minute, and a minute in a 
two-mile race is something. On !' 

Heading into the copse, the Senator 
pushes on, his guest lying close at his heels ; 
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the track being often lost and found : but 
only found as scouts and trappers find a 
trail, by signs too slight for any one bufc a 
native of the soll to see. Five minntes 
bring them through the brake into an open 
piain, rising by a gentle slope to the woods 
above the Senator s house. Here mettle 
teils. Less than two hundred yards ahead 
rides Diana, all aglow with light, her pony 
conscious of the race. Leonard jerks his 
spur, the Senator cracks his whip, and the 
two strong hunters, starting from the slack 
of their day's fatigue, break into a steady 
gallop, and their strides soon swallow up 
the ground. 

Lyle pricks in front of his host, the 
lighter weight telling on his speed after 
their stretch of thirty miles. Diana keeps 
her place ; a trail of music floating in her 
wake. 

*I never heard a laugh like this girl's 
laughter,' thinks the young man. * It is 
not like singing — it is song.' 

He answers with his hunting-cry 
of ' Tally-ho ! hi-ho I ' Diana laughs still 
more ; and as he nears her in the race, she 
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tries witli her small voice to raise the 
Indian ' Yep ! ' that cry of scouts and chiefs 
when foes are in the toils, and friends are 
bidden to a feast of scalps. A fine rider, 
well horsed, the Senator is on the young 
man's heels, noting the scene with a 
patemal eye. Both riders are near the 
pony as Diana faces the paddock fence. 

' Caught ! ' shouts her father, pulling 
at his rein, and looking on the chase with 
a thrill of pleasure, not unmixed with 
fear. 

* Not yet ! ' screams Diana, bending to 
her pony, and urging him at the second 
fence. 

* Cleared !' gasps the Senator ; ^cleared 
— ^both cleared ! ' as the girFs pony and 
the young man's horse curl over, like two 
hounds, lighting on the grass and gravel 
with an instant crasL Neither is clearly 
first, but, to the Senator, the bigger anipaal 
looks in front. 

* The boy has beaten her/ he snaps, 
trotting round by the gate, which Pomp 
holds open for him, — ^now shell hate him, 
and my chance is dashed ! ' 
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A moment later he lias reason to think 
no damage has been done, and that the 
fancy budding in bis brain all day has yet 
some chance of Coming to flower and fruit. 

^Who won?' asks the young lady, 
wheeling towards her rival. 

* You/ replies the young man, slipping 
from bis seat, and offering to assist her. 

^ Thank you ; I can help myself/ 

* A smart run, neck and neck ; won by 
a nose.' 

* Whose nose '^' she inquires. 

* BoVs nose.' 

Lifting her eyes to bis with depths of 
azure in them that remind bim of Lake 
Leman, she demands of bim : 

* Do you say that because I'm only a 
gu-1?' 

* Believe me, no. I am used to bunt- 
ing, cricketing, and boating ; and in all 
tbese Sports you leam to guess at time by 
tenths of seconds. I have seen the Derby 
won by a nose. Your pony won by half a 
neck' 

*Would you have beaten me if you 
could V 

VOL. I. c 
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^ I rode my best, and meant to win.' 

* Here ; you may help me. Hold my 
whip.' 

Then gathering up her skirts, and 
running towards the Senator, she greets 
him with a cry of * Kiss me, papa ! I won 
the race. Ask Mr. Lyle. Hell teil the 
truth, although Im but a girl/ 

* She won V inquires the Senator. 

' Yes,' she adds, not waiting his reply ; 
* he rode his best ; he meant to win ; he 
lost, and says so, Hke a man. I wish I 
were a boy ! ' 

The Senator takes her band, and leads 
her towards the house, leaving their guest 
behind, giving Orders to his groom. 

' Wish you were a boy ? ' 

^ Boys are so noble. Yes, I wish I were 
a boy.' 

^ Like Leonard Lyle V 

' Why not, papa ? He's tall and lithe. 
He's got dark eyes, white teeth ' 

* Ti — ^tee, my little one — have a care ! 
White teeth ! We're not to look a guest 
in the mouth.' 

* If you say not, 111 never look at his 
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white teeth again : but if I were a boy, 
he's just the boy I'd be/ 

*Go in and dress. While mamma's 
ill, you're mistress of the house. This 
gentleman is our guest ; and in old times, 
when I was a youngster, his father was 
my friend, his house my home. You have 
to play the hostess, and I want him to be 
pleased/ 

*I'm but a child, you know; sixteen 
years, seven weeks ; just old enough to 
have a doli ! But then, Leonard ' 

* Leonard ! Have you come to that V 

* He wishes me to call him Leonard/ 
' Hum ! Go on.' 

* Well, you See, papa, Leonard is hardly 
six months out of his teens. Four years my 
senior ? Then, I'm just his age. Teil him 
I'll spin his top, and he shall dress my doli/ 

L she 4 in, I^nard rejoii her 
father on the steps. 

* Now, sir, for dinner,' chirps the host. 
* Make no more toilette than you please. 
Clean iinen's not considered ostentatious. 
For the rest, Riverside is as much your 
home as Castle Lyle/ 
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* We dine at seven V 

^Seven, sharp; you'll hear the gong. 
One other word. That slip athwart tlie 
fence — you will oblige your host, save tlie 
invalid indoors some pain, the girl some 
misgivings, if youll keep that trifle — to 
ourselves/ 

* Be sure of me/ 

* Of course. We youngsters never split ! 
The fact is, if they hear of my upset, the 
invalid will think me ill, which is not the 
fact ; and our little Amazon wül be rack- 
ing her brain about the old Sachem at 
Black Knob/ 

* There is a legend of Black Knob ? ' 

* I'll teil you — but not now. A foolish 
thing ; aJl famüy sprites are foolish things. 
Come in. Black Knob will keep ; terrapin 
wiU spoü.' 



CHAPTER III. 



BLACK KNOB. 



The widte house they now enter — a great 
frame house on a single floor — is called 
Riverside, from the bluff on which it Stands 
perching over a bend in tbe James River. 
A verandah, resting on pine logs, scraped 
into Doric columns, and a terrace paved 
with Shells and shingle, run along the 
front. Offices and stables lie behind, and 
count as parts of the house. Gardens 
slope down to the water edge. A boat- 
house peeps through the trees, and near 
by it skiffs and canoes are moored, all 
trim and taut. Behind the house, some dis- 
tance in the rear, rises the great upland, 
known as Malvem Hill, the forepost of a 
chain which overlooks the bay, and holds 
the original forests in their natural growth. 
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Not many years ago, these forests were the 
camps of red men. Each rock and stream 
is haunted by an Indian legend ; and of all 
this region Black Knob is the legendary 
chief. 

A hnndred yards or so around the house, 
the forest has been cleared and tamed. 
Creepers mn up the Doric shafts, crawl 
over the verandah, hang over the edge in 
shreds and loops. Vases and flower-pots 
dot the terrace. XJnder the balustrade lies 
a true English garden ; flower-beds cut by 
narrow walks, and then pears, plums, 
peaches, lady-apples, all a-bloom. Hedging 
these orchards lies the natural copse, a 
mass of maple, oak, and fern, grow- 
ing among rocks and broken ground ; a 
jungle tenanted by vipers, catamounts, and 
snakes. Lanes cut this copse, but all 
attempts of men to keep it under fail. Na- 
ture holds her own, and where she reigns, 
the ancient superstitions of the land sur- 
vive. Each hanging rock has a symbolic 
shape; each whispering dell a sympa- 
thetic voice. Demons possess the woods. 
There is a presence in this aged oak. 
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another presence in yon stagnant pool. 
Each flower, leaf, blade, is instinct with a 
ghostly power ; and man, according to his 
closer or remoter contact with tlie face of 
nature, finds himself moved to act on sud- 
den and mysterious leadings from without. 
Through all this realm of fantasy, Black 
Knob reigns supreme. 

The Randolphs are a grave and scep- 
tical race ; cold, haughty, self-sustained ; 
yet the young lady of Riverside is hardly 
fireer from these weird suggestions of a 
demon World than the most Ignorant negro 
on her father's farm ; her English blood, 
and her American training, leaving her 
almost as docile under ghostly spells as 
the abject creature who has hardly any 
more light than his kinsfolk on the Niger 
or the Senegal. 

Sir Ralph Randolph crossed the sea with 
Gosnold and Wingfield, under Raleigh's 
patent Coming of gentle blood, and claim- 
ing a descent from Scottish kings, Sir Ralph 
landed from his ship in King Powhattan's 
coimtry, with the fixed idea of finding a 
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homestead not unworthy of his name and 
race. He had no thought of staying, but 
he wished, on sailing back to Europe, to 
surprise his stiff kinsman, Lord Randolph, 
by the size of his ^little place/ Lord 
Randolph owned a Castle on the Tweed, 
with a village in Peebles, and a parish in 
Selkirk. Sir Ralph, in his first scramble for 
acres, seized a prize as big as county Ren- 
frew. Later on, he added a piece almost as 
big as county Selkirk ; having quarrelled 
with one of Powhattan'ö big chiefs, the 
Sachem of Black Knob, and killed him 
with his own band. 

From that day, the Curse of Blood was 
Said to rsst on his house, tül John, fifth 
master of Riverside, married a lady of 
the blood of Pocahontas, when atonement 
to his tribe was made. John died in his 
bed; his son, and his son's son, also died 
in their beds. This lady, a Pierrepoint, 
was descended from Edward the First, as 
well as King Powhattan ; so that Frank, 
the present Senator, draws his line not 
only from a Scottish prince, but from an 
Indian sax^hem, and an English king. 
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No one is Ignorant of Frank Randolph's 
great descent. Is it not printed, with 
blazonry of arms and vouch of heralds, 
in the work so highly prized by book- 
worms — the Virginian House of Ran- 
dolphf Least of all is Frank forgetful 
of bis pedigree. The Eandolph Uly— 
a Single lily, given to bis ancestor in 
France — is graven on bis plate, and painted 
on bis coacb. ^ Come, Pierrepoint ! ' he ob- 
served the other day to bis cousin, the 
Govemor of Virginia, * let's have no non- 
sense bere. In countries wbere one bas 
no other rank than that of birth, we must 
keep the blood in evidence. Shelve me a 
copy of the House of Randolph in the 
State Library. I have sent one copy.to 
Congress, and a second copy to the In- 
stitute/ 

*Nice reading that for John D. Giles, 
who came into bis gentibty last year/ grins 
Pierrepoint; ^useful, too, for Thomas T. 
Hodge, who bas just bought a faxm and is 
looking up a crest/ 

Frank Randolph is a man of mark, 
Riverside being one of the best domains 
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near the Atlantic sea-board, and bis per- 
sonal genius fitting him for public life. A 
tongue more deftly poised, a voice more 
sweetly toned, are seldom beard, even in 
a land wbere all tbe men are eloquent. 
As bold in act as be is warm in speecb, tbe 
Senator bas been able to carry every point, 
and pass tbrougb every oflBce in tbe State, 
At forty-two be bas been Captain of tbe 
Fire Brigade, Colonel of Mibtia, Cbairman 
of tbe Legislature, and Govemor of tbe 
State. He is now Senator for Virginia. 
More tban once be bas refused to stand for 
tbe Presidency. No one knows bis reason 
wby. He talks of idleness and of satiety : 
but bis neigbbours find tbat be boats 
as mucb, rides as bard, and speaks as 
well as ever. Randolph is proud ; prouder 
tban words. In bis belief be Stands too 
bigb for ordinary rules. If kings can stoop 
from tbeir bigb spberes, not knowing tbat 
tbey stoop, wby not tbe sons of kings, and 
even tbe sons' sons of kings ? To wit, princes 
may marry as tbey list, — ^bere lowly Estber, 
tbere patient Grissell, caring little for 
tbe World. Tbeir greatness leaves tbem 
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free. Why not the cadets of a royal house ? 
A favourite anecdote with the Senator is 
that of Count Mendoza, who inclined, 
against the wishes of his class, to wed a 
Jewish girl. Mendoza's was the bluest 
blood in Spain. Hidalgoes sneered at him, 
alike for stooping below his rank, and tra- 
veUing beyond his race. ^My name and 
blood are old enough/ he answered, * to 
ennoble any woman who becomes my wife/ 
Pierrepoint, hearing him t^U this story, 
grinned and bade his cousin take a drink. 

*My dear fellow,' snapt the Senator, 
' you may sneer, but that's the finest saying 
in the world/ 



i 



CHAPTER IV. 



TERRAPIN. 



On going to his room, Leonard finds Joe, 
his Yorksliire servant, pulling out his clothes 
and einging snatches of a negro song. 

*Drop that bob-tail nag, and find my 
shirt, you oaf/ 

* All serene, Master Leonard. Here you 
be — shirt, boots, coat, gloves/ 

Joe hangs about; humming his *Du, 
dah/ 

* Now, cut. No, stay ! You want 
ad vice/ 

'Me?' 

*You. Because you were bom in a 
Yorkshire stable, you fancy you Ve a head 
on your Shoulders. That's a mistake. At 
Castle Lyle you know your ground ; out 
here you trip at every step. Don't knock 
your skull against stone walls/ 
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* Which stone walls, Master Leonard V 

* Down yonder at the farm. Let's have 
no rows. I don't mind your singing, but 
I won't have your fighting here. At 
Riverside I can't hush up your scrapes. 
Think of St. Louis and hang your head. 
How wouldyou have fared ? That trapper's 
knife would have been in you. What would 
your mother have said to me ? Those negroes 
you were wrestling with last night ' 

* Coom, now, Master Leonard, why, you 
set me on to make the young lady laugh. 
And how she did laugh to be sure, when 
the black puddings rolled about I ' 

* Shut up and listen. There's no härm 
in Pomp, perhaps not in Paul; banging 
don't seem to hurt them. None of these 
chaps will lift his hands against a white. 
But didn't you see that loafer looking on : 
that fellow with a Dutch mug V 

* I see him ; all serene.* 

* Don't be an ass, Joe ; he's not all serene. 
The night was dusk, and his cap puUed 
down ; but there was mischief in his slouch. 
Take C5are ! ' 

* Yes ; any more V 
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* Ay, one word more. When you want 
a good thrashing come into my room, that's 
aU/ 

* Thank'e ; all serene !' 

* Now, cut and run/ 

The gong tolls seven as Leonard quits 
bis room. A rustle and a whisper in the 
passagfe draw his eyes and ears towards 
ZTnd of the 00 Jdor. to the door of a 
room which he knows as the lady's room. 
Diana, dressed in a cream-white fix)ck and 
roU of crimson ribbon round her waist, is 
Coming through the door. * Be early, cara 
carissima !' pleads a voice within. * That is 
the invalid,' thinks Leonard : ' so we shall not 
see her face to-night' In moving towards 
the book-room, he catches the chUd's reply : 
*Yes,dearmamma. Gk)od-bye tiU then, A 
kiss ?' And then her step impHes that she 
is ninning in to give and get that touch of 
love, 

The Senator is in the book-room, waiting 
for his guest. *Now, Mr. Lyle, we dine 
aloiie. Youll take in Di-Di,' 

* May we hope to see Mrs. Kandolph?' 
*Not a chance of it, I grieve to say. 
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She's weak, and every movement strikes 
her nerves. We have to keep her still, and 
in a shaded light. Here's Di at last! 
Sixteen years old, and assuming woman's 
light to keep men waiting/ 

When riding, Diana wore a braid of 
rieh brown velvet; she has now put on 
an antique fiUet of Roman gold. 

* Hebe !' thinks Leonard, *but a Saxon 
Hebe!' 

* Youll try this soup ? ' inquires the host, 
on sitting down. 

Leonard looks suspiciously at the tureen. 

* This is our parting Hinner, and weVe 
made a rite of it,' the Senator prattles on. 
* We poor provincialSjCast away from Europe, 
are condemned to live, not with such 
masters of the table as your grandfather, 
the Duke of Doncaster, but with Chocktaws 
and Lenni Lenape. Like them, we believe 
in signs, in tokens, in aflänities, such as 
you sturdier Saxons put away from you 
in the days of Mother Red-cap and Bearded 
Bess/ 

*Hand the soup, Tab,' says the host 
to a dark and handsome negro girl, whom 
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Leonard notes as that * lying slut ' and 
* negro scnm/ ' This soup/ the host con- 
tinues, * is stewed out of terrapin, a fresh- 
water turtle, breeding in these bays and 
rivers. Try it. If you like the taste I'll 
give the legend, but if not I shall refrain. 
The look repels you, eh ? Black broth of 
Sparta, brew of witches' cauldron ? ' 

' Second serve, please,' smacks the young 
man, merrily. 

* Rule !' sings the Senator, starting to his 
feet, his daughter clapping hands and jump- 
ing on a chair, ' Rule Britannia, Britannia 
rules the waves ! ' 

' Now for the legend, Senator/ 

'First, Mr. Lyle/retums thehost, carving 
a prairie-chicken, * we must giveyou welcome 
in a new character. This morning you were 
a guest of Virginia, this evening you are her 
friend. Terrapin is our test. Long before a 
white man came to these shores, his red 
brother took the terrapin in creels. What 
Salt is to a brown skin, terrapin was to a red. 
If any stranger loved the fiimes of terrapin 
(in a stew), he was the red man's friend, 
welcome to his wigwam and the partner of 
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bis pipe. We stole the charm and found it 
work. A man wlio loves terrapin, is a friend 
of Virginia. He may not know it, but the 
terrapin finds him out. You leave Rich- 
mond to-morrow for New Orleans ; at mid- 
night you will cross our frontier ; you may 
never set your foot within our boundaries 
again ; yet as long as you survive you will 
not cease to wish Virginia well. No man 
wbo ate terrapin witb zest ever tumed out 
her enemy. You like terrapin. 1 drink — 
the new friend of Virginia V 

* Hip, hip, hooray ! ' shouts Diana, put- 
ting her tiny goblet to her lips. 

' I'll send this news to Castle Lyle,' 
adds the Senator ; ' my former host, who, in 
and out of office, has been a friend to this 
Commonwealth, will be pleased to find that 
Virginia coimts a good friend in the future 
baronet, Sir Leonard Lyle/ 
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CHAPTER V. 



LADY LYLE. 



*The future baronet?' repeats Diana, 
looking at the young man. *What is a 
baronet, papa? You said the future 
baronet ? ' 

^ Di-Di, my friend, Sir Warren Lyle, is 
a baronet ; when he is gone, our friend 
here will be a baronet. He will then be 
called Sir Leonard, and his wife will be 
Lady Lyle.' 

^ A pretty name ! ' the girl muses. * Lady 
Lyle — ^it's like a song. 

*Yes,' suggests the young gentleman, 
smiling, * it is a song : — 

* London bridge is broken down, 
Lady Lyle can't get to town 1 ' 

* Not that — it's Lady Lee, not Lady 
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Lyle. I'm nearer the nursery than you 
think. What has a baronet to dof^ 

^Hiint, shoot, collect bis rent, make 
Speeches, go to church/ reports the heir to 
that distinction. 

* Then he goes to church ? ' 

*Why, yes, when he has a wife. He 
takes his wife to church, as he takes her 
to other places — dinners, dances, operas, pic- 
ture-galleries, garden-parties, plays. There 
is no end of liis engagements when he has a 
wife/ 

* And she is Lady Lylö ? ' 

' In our family, not in others. There's 
seldom more than one. At present the 
place is vacant. There^s not one Lady 
Lyle.' 

* You have to take our guest,' explains 
the Senator, * as you take a quail — with 
five or six pinches of salt. A baronet has 
more to do than bunt and shoot, collect 
his rent, make Speeches, and go to church. 
The chief Commoner of England, he is 
generally a landowner, a county magis- 
trate, a member of Parliament. He can 
be anything he likes — barrister, soldier, 
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baiiker, prea^her, physician. He may 
paint or chisel, sing or write. All 
arts are open to him, even that of the 
stage/ 

* Were I a boy, I'd be a baronet ' 

* Well done, carissima I ' shouts her 
father. * So woiild most lads, Come, we'U 
chaiige the topic. Since you're to be a 
soldier, Mr. Lyle, I'm glad Sir Warren lets 
you see the world ; that's the right way, 
believe me. Try this crab — soft crab — a 
prodiict of these seas. No myth in 
soft crab. Eat and enjoy : no demon in 
those claws. A little more ? I'm glad you 
like our larder. You have still a year 
before you join ? ' 

* Counting from the day I left Eton — 
five months ago/ 

*YouVe been through Canada, the 
Western prairies and the Eastem States. 
No time lost ; youVe seen something of 
the world. All useful to a soldier and a 
pubHc man/ 

* My father and grandfather agree that 
a gentleman should do three things — ride 
well, shoot well, speak well. I could ride 
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and shoüt before I knew that people have 
to leam such things ; but speaking is not 
an art one picks up from grooms and 
gamekeepers. When I asked my father 
if I shonld go to Oxford and join the 
Union, he bade me come over to the States, 
and listen to the preachers in Boston, 
the politicians in Richmond and New 
Orleans/ 

*And so youVe seen how the world 
wags?' 

* Fve leamed to trap moose, cook 
buffalo-steak, dodge grisly bear/ 

* Good things at twenty, Mr. Lyle ; 
the very training for a soldier. When 
I left West Point I travelled for two 
years. It was then, Di-Di, that I made 
a friend of Mr. Lyle's father, Sir Warren, 
and of his mother's father, the Duke of 
Doncaster. I saw a tussle here and 
there, and got a glimpse of barricades. 
Whü knows what men may want ? My 
glimpse of the Syrian desert gave me hints 
for treating Cherokees^s and the sight of 
Paris under mob rule may tum up trumps 
in New York/ 
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' You fear this row will come to 
blows ? ' 

'Sooner or later, Mr. Lyle. Now teil 
me of your plana.' 

^Wheii IVe got a general notion of 
how the World wags, I'm to join my 
regiment, go to India, win the grade of 
colonel, and at the age of twenty-seven or 
so, seil out of the army, and buy into 
Parliament. Since the days of Edward the 
Fourth a Lyle has always sat in Parliament. 
A fellow who hates palaver should take 
care not to be bom a Lyle.' 

* Were I a man I'd be in Parliament.' 

* In Congress, Di-Di. Don't you mean 
in Congress ? ' pleads her father. 

*No, I mean in Parliament,' repeats 
the girl. 

* You'd hear an awful lot of trash,' 
reports the young genüeman, who sees his 
fate before him. 

* I should speak. You think I can't, 
because I'm only a girl ? Wait tili jou 
hear, I'U give you papa's speech.' 

* Here's a chit, Mr. Lyle ! Deafens you 
with your own drum ! Ah ! never mind my 
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jokes, caiissima. You are right to love your 
native soil. So long as youVe an eye to 
flash — a nerve to thrill — keep that old fire 
alive. That ardour makes the English 
race so great ; binding them, though scat- 
tered round the earth, as by a bridal- 
ring. Old England to the fore V 

Holding up his glass, the Senator nods 
to Diana. 

* Sip, child ; this is a round sentiment. 
I'm a Virginian, Mr. Lyle — Virginian root 
and branch. My stake is in this soil. 
Seven generations of my fathers sleep on 
this hill-side; yet my blood's as warm 
towards England now as though Sir 
Ealph had never sailed from Bristol. 
I say no more for one than I can say for 
thousands. Let the old country, fighting 
for her ancient law and sacred soil, cry out 
to US for help, and this State will come to 
her assistance like a single man.' 

Leonard feels his pulse beat and his 
blood thrill at the Senator's words. Rising 
to his feet, he says, ' Let me devote a glass 
to the next President of the United States ! 
l've been in many of yoiu: great eitles ; I 
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have heard men speak with freedom ; and 
on every side I have heard that your name 
would put an end to that dismay — which 
looks as a relief towards civil war/ 

* A war of South and North is Coming, 
Mr. Lyle,' the Senator answers, bowing his 
thanks for the proposal in a cold and 
formal way. 

'Encouraged by a first failure,' adds the 
boy, ^I'U fill again. This time you'U join 
me, To the daughters of Virginia ! ' 

' Yes, my friend,' replies the Senator, 
draining his glass, and rising to leave the 
room. *We're free to drink that sen- 
timent/ 

* Kiss me, papa ! ' Diana begs, as they 
go out into the moming-room, ' What a 
romantic name that — Castle Lyle ! ' 



CHAPTER VI. 



EVEN-SONG. 



*SiT here and rest, my darliiig/ says the 
Senator; 'we shall get no Even-song. 
A long day, even for midsummer — 
boating before breakfast, seventeen miles 
in the saddle before lunch, seventeen more 
after lunch ; a steeple-chase — Riverside 
verms Eton, and a Company dinner, with 
terrapin and sentiments. Rest, my pet/ 

* Teil me what sort of place is Castle 
Lyle, papa, — not much like Riverside V 

* Castle Lyle, dear, is a thing the like 
of which Virginian girls can only see in 
prints, and read about in poems. It's 
a legacy and a legend all in one. You 
never saw a crumbling tower; you never 
saw a broken arch ; how, then, can I con- 
struct for you a place like Castle Lyle V 
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* In words ; you can do anything you 
like in words — why, you can make them 
laugh and cry/ 

* My pet, it's more a picture than a 

place.' 

' Paint me that picture, tili I see it with 

my very eyes/ 

' I'm not a Prout, to dash you off a 
Castle in a sketch/ 

*Try,' pouts his child, putting her 
elbows on his knee, resting her chin on her 
two palms, expecting him to put that castle 
into words, just as he used to build for her 
a house of cards. 

* Old Castle, perched above the sea ; an 
ancient rampart, slashed by storm and 
siege ; a tower, thrown down into the fosse, 
and clothed in shrubs ; a hoary hall, 
guarded by men in mail ; a gothic chapel, 
hushed by tombs of knights/ 

* I see it all ! ' Diana flushes up ; ' I see 
it with my very eyes. Do ladies live 
among these tombs V 

*Excuse her, Mr. Lyle. Our only 
romance is the story of some Indian 
brave.' 
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*Tell me that legend/ Leonard inter- 
poses, getting fidgety about this romance 
of his family place. His mind is utterly 
blank as to romantic aspects in Castle 
Lyle. No house is weird and stränge 
to a child who has raced and romped within 
the walls. As long as Leonard can re- 
member things, he can remember playing 
marbles on the ramparts, chasing butterflies 
in the fosse, and squirting peas at the men 
in mail. There may, he thinks, be legend in a 
shaft of rock, standing in a wild gorge, mark- 
ing the grave of an Indian prince ; but in the 
turret where he used to pinch his nurse, 
Martha, or in the crypt of Rupert's Tower, 
where he fought his first and last round 
with Joe — pooh ! No one ever told him 
Castle Lyle was a romantic pile. His 
father called it a 'hole,' and very much 
preferred his house in Grosvenor Square. 
His mother called it ' a ramshackle old den,' 
and. but for family reasons, would have 
hired a cottage in the Isle of Wight. 

*That curious pile of rock is called 
Black Knob ? ' he asks. 

*That's our romance,' the Senator smiles ; 
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' we made so much of it in old times, that 
the spell is now worn out. Our Sachem 
has not stirred in his grave for years/ 
^Papa!' 

* You see Diana cannot stand a joke/ 

* It is a jest, then — ^not a romance V 
'Both in one. When Sir Ralph, first 

settler of our family, landed, an old Sachem, 
known as Black Knob, a younger brother 
of King Powhattan, lived and hunted in 
these parts. Whether the rock was called 
after the chief, or the chief after the rock, 
is not sure. Sir Ralph killed him ; I hope in 
fair fight, face to face ; any how he slew the 
chief and got his land. The deed was done 
in that gorge. Sir Ralph and his men were 
driving red-skins from the river towards the 
hüls. Many of the braves had fallen, when 
the Sachem, left alone in the rayine, set his 
back against that rock, and stood at bay. 
Swinging his hatchet in the air, he was 
about to strike, when Sir Ralph pricked him 
through the ribs. He feil without a groan ; 
they laid him in the ground, and Riverside 
was ours.' 

* Call him a Saxon theign instead of an 
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Indian chief/ says Leonard, glancing at the 
girl, whose eyes have tumed on him 
their unspent fires, * and the story of 
Riverside is that of Castle Lyle. The first 
Sire de Tlsle who came to Yorkshire brought 
no other title than his sword. He fought 
for what he wanted, married the theign's 
danghter, and, in short, he was a practical 
man, that Sire de Tlsle/ 

* Don't mock us, sir ! Our Sachem's a 
revengeful spirit/ 

' Stuff and nonsense ! ' dashes in the 
Senator; 'old women's tales at first, and now 
wom out and gone. You must not listen 
to such stuff/ 

* Papa, you told me all about that rock 
yourself — how the old Sachem lives there ; 
how he knows when folks are near their 
end ; and how he goes into the pillar, nods 
his head, and shakes off a stone when any 
Randolph is about to die/ 

* Pooh ! that was y ears ago. Carissima, 
your imagination's wilder than a prauie 
colt/ 

* 111 sleep it off,' replies his child ; ^ and 
only dream of those knights in mail/ 
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*My pet/ the Senator comes to her 
rescue, Hhere's no härm in dreamingof such 
knights. What härm was in them came 
out long ago. Their swords, you know, are 
rust, and their souls are with the saints we 
trust Young ladies are allowed to catch 
those knights — ^twist them into couplets, or 
imprison them in albums. You shall paint 
them for me by-and-by/ 

*You have not told me, dear papa, 
whether ladies live among those tombs ? 
The same women who go to chinrch — and 
where V 

' Plays, garden-parties, dinners, dances, 
and the rest,' laughs Leonard. 

* Yes/ the Senator puts in, * women as 
fair as any that this earth can boast. But 
then they Ve born to it, my pet. In the old 
country, you have hundreds of such halls 
and Castles left ; some moated, others only 
walled ; but all defended by ancient gates 
and picturesque towers. In nearly all these 
houses, partisans of the Eed Rose pounded 
Partisans of the White. Some of them 
have borne the shock of CromwelFs guns, 
and echoed with the devilry of Rupert's 
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horse. The ditches are now gardens, the 
armouries museums. Little folks play with 
glave and morion, and the boy of seven tries 
on the casque in which his ancestor fought 
at Azmcour/ 

* Like living in a book ! Doesn't it feel 
stränge, papa?' 

* Not when men of your own name and 
blood stand up before you in casque and 
steel. A Virginian, entering one of those 
old English halls, is with his fathers, and 
he feels at home/ 

* Take me to see that Castle Lyle/ 

* Some day, when you grow up/ 

*Do none of those knights in armour 
come to hfe ? ' 

* To life V asked Leonard. 

* Wag their heads, put out their tongues, 
and lift their axes in the air ? ' 

* Why, they are boards and straw, cov- 
ered with scales and chains. That sort of 
stuff's in plays; statues nodding their 
heads and demons sinking through trap- 
doors/ 

* That depends who lives in them. Sup- 
pose they were alive, like our own Sachem ? ' 
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* Well, there's a man in armour at Castle 
Lyle who is called the Silver Knight. He 
was a pilgrim to the Holy Land, by name 
Sir Leonard Lyle. He died there, fighting 
by the side of Lion-Heart. There he Stands, 
erect and bright, poising his great battle- 
axe. Fm fond of him, partly because his 
name is Leonard, but more, I fancy, 
because I used to keep my marbles in his 
glove. He never stirs/ 

*Then Black Knob beats your Silver 
Knight/ 

' Enough of nonsense for a night, — ^youll 
frighten Mr. Lyle. A touch of something 
nearer home. Give us our Even^song.* 

Seating herseif on a stool, and looking 
up into the Senator's face with infinite 
love and reverence, Diana sighs and sings : 

* Good night, dear one, good night ! — 
light that never dies, 

love that never parts ; 
Lie gently on our eyes, 
And sentinel our hearts — 
Good night, dear one, good night ! * 

A long pause follows as the last notes 
fade into the silence. Leonard forgets to 
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say, Brava ! At last tlie Senator rises from 
his chair : — 

* Thanks, cara carissima ! They're her 
motlier's words and miisic, Mr. Lyle. Now, 
Di-Di, to mamma. I'll join her presently. 
Good night/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CONFIDENTIAL. 



The Senator steps througli the open win- 
dow, foUowed by his guest. The night 
is dark, warm, beautiful, as June nights 
are on the James River; the great black 
vault is alive with silver fire, and the air 
along the terrace laden with the scent of 
flowers. Men free to stroll and muse on 
such a night may hardly care to go indoors; 
yet, after three or four tums under the 
verandah, breathing the fumes of a cigar, 
the Senator bids his guest Good night. 

* The invalid expects me, and Orders 
must be given about the horses. You 
prefer a smoke, and perhaps a strolL Your 
servant, Joe, is at the farm ; I hear the 
negro shouts. He's singing them his " bob- 
tail nag." A merry wight, that Yorkshire 
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lad. I am my own overseer, but I should 
like to have a lad like Joe about the farm/ 

* He'd make eyes at the quadroons/ 

* My friend, they like that sort of joke. 
Good night. We meet at nine. Saddle at 
ten. Good night/ 

Passing through the book-room, Ran- 
dolph goes to a closet in which Stands an 
old press. Closing the door gently he opens 
a secret drawer, and takes out a roll of 
papers. * They are here, all right/ he 
mutters to himself. * The time has come ; 
they shall be nsed. She's making an 
Impression on that boy. But he will go 
away. How soon will he forget? He's 
never seen a girl like her; so wild, so 
quick, so free from commonplace. And she 
is taken by him, too ! How could she 
help ? What creature has she seen like 
him — so fresh, so handsome, and so much a 
man ? She s played Miranda on her isle, 
with Paul for Caliban. Her prince has 
come. Like all such guests, he's put a 
thousand things into her head. Shell never 
be a child again. She s heard of ladies now ; 
their dances, operas, garden-parties, plays, 
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and what not. Shell begin to ssk. me 
questions. How shall I reply ? The con- 
sciousness of womanhood is stiiTed. Her 
prince has done it all. Poor child! 
In twelve hours he'll have said adieu ; 
in five days hell have sailed. When is he 
likely to renew this happy day ? The world 
is wide. By birth he moves in a society 
adomed by some of the loveliest women on 
this planet. Di-Di is fair — ^in spite of. . . .' 
Bat the Senator drops this train of 
thought as leading him to an abyss. Going 
to the window he looks out on the dark 
vault. *Yes/ he resumes, *shes fair, but' 
other girls are fair. If I had stayed six 
weßks in any house where they had girls, 
I should have brought home an English 
wife. Would that have been a better thing ? 
111 never own it. No ; like others of my 
class, IVe had my fling. An English lady 
might have shared my lot ; but such a 
woman never could have been to me what 
she has been. My nature is despotic, and 
I need domestic slaves. IVe had my choice, 
and lived my life. Let others say, Frank 
Randolph played the fool and missed his 
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chances. I am not too late. At forty- 
two, no man need say he is too late. In 
England men of forty-two are young. HLs 
Grace of Doncaster is seventy-five at least, 
with all the lightness of a boy. My visitor 
opens out hew tracks. Like all the world, 
he counts on seeing me at the White House. 
Why not go in ? These rivalries of Douglas 
and Fitzpatrick, Beckenridge and Lane, 
will disappear the moment I pronounce. 
Our party needs a chief ' 

In passing to his wife's closet, he goes 
on musing : ' Hardly any match for Di 
would suit me better than my old jfriend's 
son — ^the future baronet. Lady Lyle ! 
Diana, Lady Lyle ! The sound is sweet. 
My hope of having a son is past. She is 
my child ; the life I leave behind me is in 
her. Diana, Lady Lyle ! The thing so 
long delayed shall now be done — our mar- 
riage owned, my wife presented to the 
World, my daughter put in her true place. 
There may be gibes and rows ; more now 
than if the thing had been proclaimed at 
first. But I will do it ; for the sake of — 
Lady Lyle ! ' 
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The Senator enters liis wife's dressing- 
room, and seating lumself on the sofa, 
looks into her helpless, spiritualized face, 
and says, in a tone of stately and forbear- 
ing tenderness, such as Jove might have 
used with poor little Semele, *My love, 
I'm going to teil you news/ 

* News, Senator V 

'Yes; I'm in for the White House/ 

* Your wife is proud of you,' she answers, 
speaking of herseif, humbly, as she mostly 
does, in the third person ; * are the obstacles 
removed ? ' 

* They shall be ; that is fixed/ 

* What pleases you is best : but, Senator, 
your wife has never paltered with the facts. 
Her Wingfield blood, you say, is noble ; let it 
stand so when the tale must needs be told ; 
but children bom as she was bom, belong 
by usage of all nations to their mother's 
caste. But for an accident, she might 
have come into the world a slave. Great 
as Senator Eandolph is, he cannot undo the 
past : nor can he make white ladies, bom of 
the first families in Virginia, receive a 
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woman as an equal wliom their negroes 
talk about as Dinah Crump !' 

*ril force them!' stamps the Senator, 
*for your sake and for hers. They shall 
receive you as my wife. It's late, but they 
shall do it now. The party owe me much, 
and they shall pay me in what coin I please/ 

* No woman with a tarnt of blood like 
mine has yet mtruded on that proud 
Society/ 

* Out case is one that Stands alone. We 
make no nile and leave no precedent. I'U 
say to Pierrepoint, " Cousin, you want me 
at Washington : I'm a married man, first 
ask my wife to Richmond." He will not 
refuse/ 

* Try him, and see. Then there's your 
brother George. What will he say V 

* He'll fret and swear. George will 
be the last to own our marriage. It was 
not a thing he would have done ; and what 
a free liver would not do himself, he thinks 
no other man would do/ 

' Don*t think of me in this affair/ 

* Poor little thing ! ' insists her god, 
caressing her wasted form *you are too 
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gentle, too unselfish, too resigned ! If you 
had urged me to announce our union seven- 
teen years ago the world might now have 
been subdued/ 

* And this poor woman in ber grave/ 
'Hush, love, the child may hear you. 

You have never paltered witb tbe facts; 
don't palter witb tbem now. Wben I took 
you to Riverside Cbapel secretly you 
faced tbe Situation. I sball take you to 
Government House openly, and I want you 
to face tbe Situation witb tbe same brave 
beart. Let's do it all for Di.* 

* Not for tbe party and tbe cause V 

' In two years more sbe'll be a woman. 
Tbink of ber. Sbe knows mucb of wbat 
young men are taugbt, little of wbat girls 
are taugbt. Sbe ougbt to see tbe world.' 

*You mean to matcb ber witb some 
foreign prince V 

* If I go to tbe Wbite House, sbe sball 
sbine tbere as my cbUd, and you sball reign 
tbere as my wife.' 

Tuming over bis roll of paper, be goes 
on : * Here are tbe family documents. Time 
flies and evidence disappears. Some of our 
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witnesses are dead, but their haixdwriting 
can be proved. To-morrow I will carry them 
to Jecks. The poor old lawyer will be much 
siirprised. Because he is our family lawyer, 
he believes he knows my family secreis. 
Poor old fellow ! I must break the thing 
softly, and by word of mouth. In two 
months Jecks will make things Square : 
then for a ball at Government House!' 

* But, Senator / 

' Not a word/ 

* I wish my heart were strenger for your 
sake. It throbs so fast V 



CHAPTER VIIL 



THE FARM. 



Left alone, Leonard lights a cigar and paces 
up and down. A sail, justvisible on the river, 
tempts him towards the boat-house, where 
he knows that a canoe lies ready to his hand, 
but as he steps out on the terrace, a flash 
comes from a window in his rear, and on his 
tuming round to look, he sees the figure of 
a girl thrown out into purple shadow by a 
lamp. 

*That shadow seems to make her lu- 
minous ! 111 not go down and row to-night ; 
soon after sunrise she'U be there.' 

A scream comes over from the farm — a 
scream of sport and merriment ; yet some 
vague fear of Joe getting intx) a scrape, and 
causing a bad end to a visit which, on his 
side, he is marking with a very white stone. 
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impels Leonard to tum his steps towards the 
farm-yard, where most of the negroes live. 

* Coom on, Pomp, coom on, Paul !' 
he hears his servant bawling out ; and as 
he tums the angle of a log cabin, Leonard 
strikes on the negro group. A crowd of 
darkies of all ages, and in more or less straw 
hat and calico skirt, are screaming at the 
sight of a white man wrestling in equal sport 
and perfect temper with a couple of blacks. 

Pomp and Paul belong to the estate ; 
Joe is a stranger ; yet Joe is high in favour 
with that crowd. * Ole Joe not proud ; ole 
Joe strong/ are the negro comments caught 
by Leonard ; and when Joe rolls Pomp and 
Paul one over another, nearly all the darkies 
yell out, * Hi ! hi ! good un, ole Joe ! Hooray, 
Joe !' 

So far there seems no risk of trouble : 
but on elbowing through the line, Leonard 
Catches other sounds — the noise of a wrangle 
near the front, in accents which arrest his 
Steps and force him to give ear. 

* Pomp no mind ; Pomp stout lad ! ' pleads 
an old mulatta. * Me, his moder ; he, my 
son ; I say, Pomp no mind.' 
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* Dat Engländer/ growls a squat, hulking 
fellow, in a straw sombrero, kicking the old 
girl aside as he miglit have kicked a dog, 
and pulling out a whip from the pocket of 
a long frock coat. *Vat make he dere? 
Shut up, moder Crump. Gife him mine 
lash/ 

' S . . • . stay, don't strike him, Simon !' 
pleads a younger voice, a sibilant negro 
voice, free from all negro drawl and twang ; 
which Leonard recognises as that of the 
indoor servant, Tab. 'Don't strike him, 
he's a white. Youll mark him 1 ' 

* Shtand back, shtand back ! ' roars the 
fellow, knocking the girl over and flicking 
ont his knotted cord, 

*Who's that ?' demands the Yorkshire 
lad, springing to his feet, resenting the foul 
play, and squaring on the group at large. 
* Coom on, and let the best man win/ 

A second flick of the slave-driver s whip 
tingles on his face. Leonard is helping the 
fallen girl to rise, when he hears Joe yell 
out, sharp and challenging : 

* I say, who's that ? Coom on now, all 
serene. Who's that V 
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* Me dat/ snorts his assailant, breaking 
from the line and lifting up his arm for 
further action. 

* You ? ' asks Joe, blinking at a stranger 
in the dress and with the swagger of an 
overseer : * who's you V 

* Me ! Gife you anoder slash/ 

The assailant's hand Swings round, 
whisking out a long and knotted line. Joe 
tries to catch the cord, but is not quick 
enough for that professional arm. 

*Dere,' chuckles his adversary, as the 
knot twitches on Joe's eyes, stinging them 
like a red-hot bar. 

' Quick as a shot, a figure darts from the 
crowd, and Joe's assailant, smitten on the 
face(dab, dab !), lies sprawling on theground. 
* Hooray ? who dat !' scream all the negro 
women in a breath ; all save Tab, who 
Springs towards the ruflfian who knocked 
her down only a minute since, and hissps 
in his ear, * Don't strike him ; he'll mark 
you.' 

* I gife him shteel,' yells the bully, wrig- 
ghng to his feet, facing Leonard, and pulling 
out a bowie-knife. Having lately seen the 
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World wag a good deal in whisky-bars and 
gaming dens, Leonard takes in the man, 
the weapon, the surroundings, at a glance. 
There's but one knife ! To catch the fei- 
low's wrist, and strike him blow on blow 
between his eyes, is the work of one 
second ; -to roll him on the gronnd and 
wrench the blade from his band, the work 
of another second. 

* Marder ! ' screams Tab, on seeing blood 
flow copiously from the bully's nose and 
mouth. 'TheyVe killed him; killed the 
overseer !' 

' Help ! murder ! ' the mulatta answers, 
taking np her daughter's cry. 

* Who is this man ? ' asks Leonard, hold- 
ing np the bowie-knife, and turning to the 
two negroes who were lately wrestJing with 
his servant. 

* Obersee !' gasp Pomp and Paul, their 
voices hoarse with such terror as a Russ 
soldier might be supposed to feel on seeing 
a stranger strike his captain, or an Irish 
peasant on seeing a heretic beat his priest. 

* Overseer ! What overseer V 

* Him — obersee !' exclaim the negro 
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women, frightened by the sight of white 
blood ; a sight connected in their minds 
from infancy with extra work, short rations, 
and the lash. 

* An overseer ! ' thinks Leonard. * Why, 
not twenty minutes since the Senator told 
me he was his own overseer/ 

Looking at the sprawling wretch, Leo- 
nard first hurls away the bowie-knife, and 
then, in a voice that brooks no faltering, 
cries, — 

^Getupl' 

The man obeys, assisted by Tab, who 
mops his moiith and nostrils with her 
sleeve. 

* Explain. Why did you lash my lad ? * 

* Vat for he beat my nigs ? ' 

His nigs ! With an uneasy feeling 
that Joe may not have been the only ass 
disposed to run his head against stone 
walls, Leonard inqnires still further of the 
crowd : 

* Are any of you negroes this man's 
property?' 

^ All of US !' roars Tab ; ' Pomp, Paul, 
mother, every one/ 
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Leonard is posed. This farm is surely 
Randolph's farm ? 

* Pomp, are you and Paul this person's 
slaves?' 

Before the lad can speak, Tab sidles up 
to him, and whispers : 

* Pomp, say yes ; if not, 111 stick ten 
pins into your cärcase/ 

* Hullo, there I ' interposes Leonard. 
* What's that woman saying V 

* Tab swear she stick pins in me ; two, 
five, ten, all in my leg,' groans Pomp, with 
a lively sense of favours in the past. 

' To make you lie ? That's Tab, eh ? 
— lying slut and negro scum V 

Going close to the overseer, Leonard 
puts bis question straight, and in a tone 
that brooks no false reply : * Are any of 
these negroes y ours ? ' 

* Dey are my master's nigs,' he growls, 
wiping the göre from his nose on a sleeve 
already wet with schnapps — a liniment 
which soaks up the blood, but hardly 
soothes the pain. 

*His master's negroes. Who is this 
man's master V 
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* Massa George/ mother Crump begins 
to explain — 

' Who's Master George ?' 

* Don't teil him, mother/ hisses Tab ; 
* stick up for Simon, or 111 stick ten needles 
into you /' 

* Dat fumiy gal, dat Tab ! ' sobs the 

mulatta, lustily ; * needles in her ole moder 
— H!' 

A light now breaks on Leonardas mind. 

The Senator has no son ; his brother, 

Captain George E/andolph, is the next 

male heir. This man must be a bailiflf, 

overseer, or something, to that brother 

George. He may have rights on the 

estate. If so, it is a case for compromise. 

So Leonard calls off Joe, and strides away, 

catching as he turns an angle of the shed a 

long, Sharp hiss. 

* All serene ? ' asks Joe ; * you don't 
think, Master Leonard, I be to blame this 
time?' 

* Not more than I am, Joe.' 

* We only meant a game, to make 
those yellow girls laugh,' pleads Joe. 

VOL. I. F 
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* WeVe two young geese. Yellow girls, 
eh ! — I'll teil your mother, Joe/ 

'Don't teil her. I'se a fool. She's 
Yorkshire, and she'll think I ain't my 
fey ther's son, only an oaf left by the fairies. 
Teil her I broke my leg ; she won't mind 
that, 'cause legs '11 mend. She says you 
can't mend broken wits/ 

' Turn in, lad. Dash some water on 
that cheek, and put a towel round those 
eyes. Good-night.' 



CHAPTEK IX. 



LEONARD. 



Standing out on the garden-walk under 
that canopy of radiant points, Leonard, 
having no physical pain to tease him, 
leaves the farm-yard, the lying slut, and 
the squat overseer, hundreds of leagues 
behind. Gazing on the vault so finely 
fretted,he is only conscious of a girl-like face, 
a pair of seeking eyes, and coils of hair the 
colour of Elizabethan gold, towards which 
his soul goes out as in a dream. Sinking 
on a bench, and giving his fancy rein^ his 
mind tums inward, and the outer world 
fiules off. Before him swims a golden mist, 
as in that early time before the sun and 
moon took shape, the earth herseif was 
wrapped in golden mist, and the rieh haze 
had not yet started into light. 
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A bell rings, and the dreamer wakes. 
Drawing bis hand across his eyes, as though 
he were looking through a dark crystal, 
trying to make out fonn and tmt, 
*Bright home — ^yet brighter girl,' he is 
saying without words. *What eyes she 
has — ^how blue! They are the old Lyle 
blue/ 

On going to his room the vision of the 
garden follows him. Not only in the dark 
skies, but in the walls and ceiling, in the 
cabinets and mirrors of his room, he meets 
that face : fair cheek, blue eye, and braid 
of tawny gold. At Eton he has often 
gazed at the sun until an image of the 
buming disk was stamped on his sight, and 
threw itself outward from hhn on to eveiy 
wall and screen. He understands that 
spectral disk. Is there not something 
like it in the sphere of mind ? From Byron 
he has leamed — for Byron is the poet of his 
youth — that there are things ' which seen, 
become a part of sight/ Are these stränge 
eyes, so quick with fire and yet so inno- 
cently blue, among the things which seen 
become a part of sight ? 
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' Pooh I' He Starts to his feet. ' To-mor- 
row I shall see them for the last time. 
What are they to me? Nothing. Not 
that I agree with the fellow who sings, — 

" If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be V* 

I like bright things, though they are not my 
own. Fine yachts, swift horses, noble words ; 
and so I like to see blue eyes and golden 
curls. One doesn't care to think that one 
may never see such eyes again/ 

Next moming, he is early in the park 
and by the water side. Early as he is, a 
river-nymph in straw hat and white robe, 
caught round the waist by a crimson 
ribbon, is before him gliding on the stream. 
Springing into the first canoe, he pushes 
out, without perceiving that his craft is 
not the sort of thing that he can handle 
with effect. Diana sees him, and pulls 
up, taking her light outrigger along with 
swift and easy motion. * More like a 
bird than a boat,' thinks Leonard, as she 
darts across his bow. 

* Good-morning, Leonard ! I'm so glad 
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to See you out. You seem to like the sun- 
rise V 

' Yes ; on water, Di. I hope youVe not 
been frightened by the men in mail V 

She laughs a pretty laugh, and then her 
skiff glides off, as though it were a thing 
alive. Dipping in his paddle, Leonard 
piUBues the bird-like boat. 

* You are seeking your re venge ? ' chirps 
the girl, her face alight with exercise, and 
her filaments of hair escaping from the 
Roman band ; * your canoe shall justify 
your cob.' 

* I shan't have a chance.' 

* You're mocking me, because I'm but a 
girl?' 

* No ; I accept your challenge. Where's 
the goal ? ' 

* Yon point, where the willows dip into 
the stream. All ready ? Dash ! ' 

The race is all her own. Leonard tries 
hard; and with a pair of oars he would 
have won ; but burthened by a paddle and 
canoe, he sees his adversary glide under the 
willows, while he is stiU some lengths be- 
hind. 
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* No chance of a dispute this time/ he 
says, pushing in. 

* You don't say that — because I'm but a 
girir 

* I should not say so, if it were not true.' 

* Not to please me V 

* No. It would not please you, if it were 
a lie/ 

Diana looks at him with a stränge glance, 
his words appearing to be something new in 
her experience ; but a glance contents her. 
After a moment's pause, during which the 
glow on her face seems to go and come, she 
asks, — 

' Are aU the Eton boys like you V 

* Well, I don't know,' replies the young 
man, put to his metÜe ; * some are much 
better, some a litÜe worse ; many a good 
deal more clever; and a few, perhaps, a 
littie more stupid — if you can imagine 
such a thing/ 

* But do they say what's true V 
'There's a lot of things an Eton boy 

may not be able to do; but you can 
always trust him to fight and teU the 
truth/ 
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* Thank you/ Diana says, sedately, dwell- 
ing on his phrase ; then in a merrier mood, 
she adds : * When I require a champion, 
you shall be my knight/ 

* My sword is sworn to you/ he answers, 
bending in bis canoe. 

*Some day I'U put your vow to 
proof/ 

*Try me at once. IVe eaten terra- 
pin!' 

*Fie, Leonard! Terrapin is not the 
insane root. What's that moving in the 
copse — ^fox, viper, catamount ? Come out/ 

Heading out from beneath the willows, 
Leonard observes that bis companion is 
a little pale, and that her frame quivers, 
as in a sudden chill. But on pushing out, 
and bending to her stroke, she soon rights 
herseif, as they pull off merrily towards the 
house. 

Neither of them sees a squat figure roD 
from the copse, rcfresh itself vnth schnapps, 
and peer at them with goggle ey es as they 
glide along. Neither of them suspects 
that their silly talk has been overheard, 
or that a plan, already formed for coin- 
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ing dollars out of them, has been changed 
by their simple speech. Leonard would be 
mueh surprised if any spirit were to warn 
him that bis loyalty to the truth, only just 
expressed, is akeady being tumed against 
him by a slow and tortuous, but untiring 
and unscrupulous braiu. 

The clocks are striking nine as Leonard 
and Diana drop their oars, and scamper up 
the slopes. In passing through the garden, 
Leonard plucks a rose. 

* First blood in your Service, Di ! ' he calls 
out, gaily, running after her up the slope 
and showmg her his bleeding fingers. 

* Well, what is it ?' she inquires. 

*A rose. If I'm to be your knight, you 
must allow me knightly oflSces. It ought 
to be a crown of oak-leaves. You have won 
in every race ; but you and I are English, 
not Athenian, and the rose, Di, is our 
national flower.' 

* 111 keep it, Leonard. When you are 
gone, it will remind me of — ^your vow.' 

*Keep it? How long? This is mid- 
Bummer-day ? ' 

Diana smells at the rose ; puts it under 
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the fold of her creamy dress ; and looking 
straight into his frank and open face, replies 
in a clear ringing tone: *As long as you 
remain my knight/ 

* Then, that will be for ever ! ' 

* Hush,' she whispers, catching at her 
breath, * there is the gong. My hand/ 

He kisses it, and they run in. 



CHAPTER X. 



RICHMOND. 



After passing the ravine and the fork, 
Randolph and Leonard push up a broad 
Valley leading to the heights on which 
Richmond Stands, proudly overlooking a 
sweep of country watered by the James 
River; a landscape, as Randolph nrges, 
needing but a school of poets and artists 
to lend its beauty a renown like that of 
the Derwent or the Tweed. As they 
approach the city, Leonard notes the great 
ridges and ravmes which give the suburbs 
some resemblance to the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem. 

* What a picture I ' he exclaims. With- 
out being an artist, Leonard has an eye for 
what is picturesque. They enter a side 
Street, where the Senator keeps a stable- 
yard. Three or four nags are stalled. 
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' How's NelKe, after her fall V asks the 
Senator of a negro lad. 

* Guess the mare's inain right, sir ; goes 
slick and strong; no stopping her, no 
how/ 

' Some weeks at Riverside would do her 
good ? ' 

* Guess that be good for mare and man,' 
replies the lad, with broad and honest grin, 
suggesting merry days on the farm. 

'Have Nellie saddled for me at five 
o'clock ; I'll ride her down, and send her 
out to grass.' 

The Senator has a smile for every man 
they meet. * He's populär with these folks,' 
thinks Leonard : 'yet his greeting's that of a 
reigning prince. These people seem to like 
aristocrats. My grandfather, proud and 
old-fashioned as he is, would not assiime 
such airs/ 

On reaching the capitol, Randolph and 
his guest are shown into the presence of 
Govemor Pierrepoint, a tall^ cynical man, 
who looks as though he had left Eton 
fifteen years ago and had passed the in- 
terval in foreign Service. 
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* Mr. Lyle, of England : Govemor Pierre- 
point, of Virginia/ says the Senator, with 
a stately bow. Host and visitor shake 
hands. 

^ Mr. Lyle, let me teil yon, Pierrepoint, 
IS the son of my old friend Sir Warren 
Lyle. Shnt up those portfolios, give your 
secretaries a holiday, lunch with us at the 
club, and let ns talk some sense.' 

The Govemor lays his finger on a bell ; 
a person enters from an inner cabinet. 

' Have the Senators risen yet, Fidgets ? ' 

* No, sir,' answers Fidgets ; * they are 
likely to go on all day/ 

*Got into the log-rolling case, eh, 
Fidgets?' 

*Yes, sir.' 

'Then Fm with yon, gentlemen. If 
aiiy one wants me, Fidgets, Fm engaged — 
at whist. We need refreshing, Mr. Lyle : 
these public duties cut us up. At New 
Orleans, they take a nap ; at Richmond, we 
deal out Cards.' 

A crowd of idlers fills the bar-room of 
the club. 
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* It is the hoiir when thirsty souls 
Gry long and loud for qnickening bowls.* 

Late risers are tossiBg off their moming 
glories. Early birds, who have been out 
and made an end of their luckless neigh- 
bours, the early worms, are washmg down 
the meal in mint-juleps. Bilious fellows, 
with an appearance of having passed the 
night in chalk-pits, are gulping Cocktails 
as a preparation for the agonies of being 
shaved. 

*Ha, Colonel!' cries Randolph to a 
crony in the press — 'have a drink?' 

* Yes, Senator, with pleasure,' cry a 
dozen voices, and a dozen colonels elbow 
round the bar. 

Randolph nudges Leonard. ' There ! I'm 
in for all. I meant my cousin ; but we're 
all colonels in the club — especially at the 
bar. Say, gentlemen, what Orders V 

* Whisky straight,' comes blithely from 
a dozen throats. 

* Our next President ! ' cries one, wink- 
ing to the rest. 

' Next President ! ' repeat a dozen 
echoes. ^Hoorayl' 
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Under cover of this salute, the Senator 
and bis guest retire. In the conidor they 
meet a man who pulls himself up, and 
Stares at the Senator. His eyes are heavy, 
his cheeks blotted, his features blurred. 
Stains foul his linen, and his whole figure 
seems steeped in vice ; yet he must 
have come from an original and noble 
mould. The brow has once been smooth, 
the cheek swarthy and transparent, the eye 
dark and daxthig. 

* George ! ' exclaims the Senator, in a 
tone which teils, in spite of the affectionate 
Word, of long-lost sympathy and companion- 
ship. 

' Hum ! ' grunts George, not noticmg the 
proffered band. 

* You're an ass, George JBardolph,' sneers 
Govemor Pierrepoint, with a laugh. 

* Come in, and have some limch, 
George,' pleads the Senator, in a kindly 
accent. 

'No/ replies his brother. 'I'll not 
lunch with you — and I'll not sit with 
you — Frank.' 
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' Where are you going, George V 

^ Tish ! ' flirts out the tipsy man, stum- 
bling through the door, and muttering — 
' An infernal Puritan ! ' 

^ Going V Pierrepoint takes the ques- 
tion up. ^ My dear Frank, George is going 
to the deuce.' 

'That's my younger brother, Captain 
Bandolph,' adds the Senator, apart to 
Leonai'd ; ' he's an odd fellow, and we had 
a row some years ago ; but he's brave as a 
Hon, and Im fond of him. He won't dine 
with me; but if I wanted a partner in a 
forlom hope, he'd be my man/ 

At liinch, the wine is choice, the cook- 
ing good, the conversation pleasant. Po- 
litics and personalities are the only subjects 
broached. Good things of every kind are 
drunk to the old home and the young 
guest. 

Randolph sees his guest into the car 
that is to bear him to New Orleans ; pre- 
sents him to a family going South ; bids 
him a warm God-speed, and hopes they 
will meet ao^ain. 
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* Good-bye, a thousand thanks ; my 
duty to Miss Randolph/ and the train 
slides off. 

* A wild girl 1 ' Leonard whispers to 
himself, sinking back into his easy chair, 
and taking no more notice of the family 
going South. ' How quick she is 1 How well 
she rides and rows ! I'd like to be her 
knight. But will she be my lady fair ? What 
a sweet look she gave me for that rose ! ' 

Randolph walks to Main Street, where 
he stops in front of a door, the jambs of 
which are scored with names from floor to 
lintel. In the line of firms Stands that 
of John C. Jecks and Co. attorneys and 
councUlors-at-law. 

A negro lad opens the door. 

* What want, sah V 

^Mr. Jecks ; can't you see V 

' Massa Jecks just go out.' 

' Very weU ; I'U wait/ 

' Read paper, sah ? ' 

After reading his paper for ten mi- 
nutes, and poring over his pocket-book 
for twenty minutes more, the Senator asks 
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the negro when he expects his master to 
return? 

' Massa Jecks ? me no expect Massa 
Jecks tili day after to-molrow/ 

* Hum ! * laughs the Senator, rising ; 
* y ou're a smart boy ! - Youll get on ! * 



BOOK n. 



SHADOWS. 

Period, 1860. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE MORNING-ROOM. 



Lunch has been served in the moming- 
room; dainty firagments of fruit and ices 
have been swept away by Paul, the house- 
lad ; and the two ladies are settling down 
to their nsual pleasurea. Mrs. Randolph 
reads aloud, while her daughter paints. 
Painting is Diana' s pastime. In her bosom 
nestles a crimson rose. 

The room in which they sit has an air 
of elegance hardly to have been expected 
on the James River, even in a house where 
every Chamber is luxurious and refined. 
Books, prints, statuettes, prove the pre- 
sence of a classical and travelled taste. 
Rieh fumiture, red hangings, gilt panels, 
flush the room with colour, but these splen- 
dours of the decorator are relieved by 
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ebony frames enclosing the choicest prints 
of Marc Antonio — ^the Dance of Cupids, the 
Madonna, and the Innocents — as well as by 
modeis in black and coloured marble of 
such antiques as the Pantheon, Trajan's 
Coluinn, and the Arch of Constantine. But 
the chief omament of the Chamber is a 
marble copy of the Venus of Melos, Stand- 
ing apart on a black pedestal — not so much 
an image as a presence in the room. This 
place is a zenana, made for woman's uses, 
but for women of the finest taste. If Lady 
Jane Grey had been shut up for life, with 
means of fumishing her dungeon, she might 
have made for herseif a similar home. 

' Shall I read on V 

^ Yes, dear ; I like to catch your accents 
as I paint/ 

' One sees Italy on the page of Petrarch, 
very much as one finds England on that of 
MUton.' 

' Yes,' says Diana, thinking that one sees 
England pretty well in a red rose — the 
national flower. 

* It was a blessing for us both,' retums 
her mother, ^ that my father was so fond 
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of Italy and Italian, and took such pains 
to have me taught the language. This 
reading brings us nearer to the Senator than 
we could get — ^he is so leamed and refined 
— in any other way. Men toiay be fond of 
women who are göod and gentle, but they 
are more at home with women who know 
some of the things they know, and care 
about some of the things they care about/ 

* When shall we go to Rome, mamma ? 
Excepting London, there's no place for 
which I thirst so much as Rome. Of course, 
I want to see the Tower, and the great 
Abbey, also the Louvre ; but when I have 
Seen them, I shall raven after the Capitol, 
the Pantheon, and the Arch of Constantine/ 

' Are these all, Di V 

* No, mamma ; I want to see those 
places where the English ladies go to — 
dinners, dances, operas, garden-parties, 
plays, everything/ 

' You'U see the Capitol, but you must 
wait. If the Senator goes deeper into 
politics, he'll be bound in them hand and 
foot. Once in the party fight, he'll never 
quit bis guns. But when the fight is over, 
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lie will seek repose ; and then will come 
your time. Pass me that drawing of the 
Pantlieon portico. How noble ! You will 
hear this gate grind back ; pass through 
this stately door ; and see the ring of sky 
through that opening in the vault.' 

' Mamma, you re eloquent.' 

* My love, I feel as he will feel that 
moment ; I all but envy him the sight of 
your bright face in Rome/ 

' Cara mia, I must have a kiss. Mamma, 
we'U all be there/ 

A low sigh answers for the invalid. 
She would not frighten Diana could she 
help herseif ; but she is conscious of her 
failmg strength, and wants her child to 
see things as they are. Her time is near. 
She feels no pain;* at least no stinging 
pain ; but she grows weaker day by day. 
This change in her husband's purpose is a 
shock. For years she has seen it Coming ; 
but it strikes her like a blow. 

'You must not say one word,' she 
pleads, ' about this change of plan to him. 
Leave him alone. He knows far better 
and sees much clearer than we do. He 
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acts on higher planes, and with a wider 
view than we can reach. A great man 
has to think beyond his homestead, and 
of other persons than his wife and child, 
Your father is a great man, and Virginia 
calls to him for help/ 

*Then he will answer, I am sure of 
that, mamma ! ' rebounds the damsel, spring- 
ing to her feet. 

' There spoke his child ! ' the invalid 
murmurs to herseif ; then speaks aloud : 
* Carissima, hell do his duty like a man ; 
but in this contest he will have to run 
about ; and we, at Riverside, shall be more 
and more alone.' 

* We'U go with him. I'll make speeches ; 
you shall drive about and smile. Papa 
says women get more votes than men. 
You'll sit and smile ; I'll stump and 
ßtorm/ 

*My child!' 

* You think I can't make speeches V 

^ My dear, at home you can do any- 
thing ; but going to public meetings is 
a thing we must not name. Our place 
is here. If it were right, papa would 
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say SO. Let us dream no dreams. These 
things are not for me. Do I repine ? No, 
Di ; I Ve lived a happy life ; but I am ready 
to obey when I am called. Some day 
you'll look into your mother's face and find 
the light gone out/ 

' Mamma ! ' 

* You have that fillet in your hair. 
A long time since I gave you that. It suits 
you welL Here is the companion Orna- 
ment, this bracelet on my arm. They're 
old Italian work, and match my wedding'- 
ring. His gifts to me, they shall be mine 
to you. Keep them and wear them, Di, 
for his sake and for mine ; then I shall be 
always near you, lying on your arm, and 
nestling in your hair. Now let me sleep.' 

The invalid drops her book ; the daugh- 
ter, after watching her doze away, pulls the 
blinds closer, and busies herseif with brush 
and palette. 

' What are you painting, dear ? ' asks 
the pale woman, waking from her short, 
uneasy sleep. 

'A face.' 

' The dear old man again V 
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' What dear old man, mamma V 
' Carey, of course.' 

* When you wake up, mamma, you 
always speak of the old minister ; do you 
dream about him ? ' 

* Yes, at times. He was our friend, you 
know. He married me, and christened 
you, It is your father, then ? He has the 
finest face of living men/ 

*Ah, dear mamma, weVe not seen all 
the living men. We can't count Pomp and 
Paul. TheyVe masks, not men. Look at 
this sketch of Paul. Put a ring in his 
nose, and he's that grotesque in the Vati- 
can ! What others have we seen ? Uncle 
George once, for ten seconds. George, I 
suppose, is handsome. Yet if these an- 
tiques are types of face and form, he 's 
not a paragon. Here's what I drew afber 
seeing him ten seconds, that day he ran 
away from us/ 

'Put him aside. I want to live in 
peace. There, put that Captain Randolph 
out of sight/ 

* YouH like this drawing better — study 
from a head of Jupiter/ 
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^That's not the face you^re paiating, 
Di?' 

^ No ; I'm teasing my brush, without 
success, on Mr. Lyle/ 

* Prince Ferdinand, as papa calls him ? ' 

* Yes ; lie's gone to New Orleans. Three 
weeks ago he came to us ; three weeks 
hence we shall hardly recollect his face. I 
want you just to see his eyes— -if I conld 
only light them up ! They're not such 
blinks as mine, but dark orbs, buming in 
such steady fire ! They flsish, yet never 
wink, even when you uncap the lamp at 
them.' 

^ It is a fine face, Di ; a brave man, and 
a good man. Yet your fingers run too 
much on the antique. Your uncle's Silenxis, 
your father Jupiter, yourguest Sarpedon. 
You conceive the man, then draw a face to 
match.' 

^Don't mind my scrawls,' pouts the 
artist, bending to her rose. *Glance at 
this sketch by Prout, of the Piazza de 
Navona. What a picture I Look at this 
merchant in his tags and rags, offering his 
skewer of birds for sale. This chit, with her 
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red belt, is Tab. Ah, that reminds me I 
Where is Tab ? It's time for her to sit. 
Past four ! I shall hardly get my Bride of 
Masaniello done to-day. Let's have in Tab. 
Tm in the vein for work/ 

Diana rings a belL Paul enters, and is 
told to call in Tab. 



CHAPTER IL 



CONTESSA TAB. 



'Yes, Miss? Yes, Madam?' Tab salutes 
the ladies jauntily, closing the door, and 
looking from the painter to the invalid. 
' Want me to sit, Miss ? ' 

Tab is a mixed blood, rather white than 
black ; of lithe and supple figure, not want- 
ing in a sort of animal grace. Her step is 
quick, her head erect, and something in 
her air reminds you of an Indian scout. 
Her cheek is tawny brown, her hair a 
rippling knot of wool. But for that extra 
twist in her locks, and an unwholesome 
tinge of yellow in her eyeballs, she might 
pass for a gipsy, at a distance for a 
Capriote. 

* Sit on the stool. I'l] get my brushes 
in a trice/ 
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'AUright— Miss/ 

Tab seems at home, neither the rieh 
hangings nor the deUcate ladies being 
stränge to her. Ever since she could crawl 
on hands and feet she has crept in and out 
of this moming-room, as free to come and 
go as the spaniel and the cat. These 
Jasper shafts and arches have been always 
in her sight — just things of course, like 
the green Umes and the copper-beeches in 
the grounds outside. She peers with 
deeper interest at the ebony frames. When 
she was a piccaninny she used to look at 
those dancing Cupids and those rosy Inno- 
cents, all so pink and white, and wonder if 
they^d ever come down and play. Tab is a 
native of the soil — a daughter of the house. 

Sally Crump, her mpther, the mulatta, 
lives at the farm, and works in the tobacco- 
fields ; but years ago, when the Senator 
was a young man, and his brother George 
was still at Riverside, Sally lived in the 
house as a domestic slave. George ' made 
a fool ' of her. Frank only heard of their 
intrigue when Tab was bom, and then the 
two brothers had a row. George went 
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away, calHng his brother an infernal 
Puritan. Sally was sent to the farm, where 
she soon took up with a fellow-slave, and 
bore the lad Pompey, who is now acting 
as the S.enator's negro groom. 

Thus the jaunty quadroon, nicknamed 
Contessa Tab, is first cousin by her 
father's side to the fair artist in the mom- 
ing-room. Tab knows the fact, and more. 
She is aware that Diana, in spite of being 
able to read and write, knows nothing as 
to who's who, and what's what. Tab sees 
that her white cousin is living in a child's 
paradise. She likes, yet envies, the girl, 
whose grace and spirit she endures the 
more easily from feeling that she can let 
out on her at any time, and by a dozen 
stinging words disturb, if not destroy, her 
happy innocence of heart. 

* Nearer the light,' says Diana, utterly 
unaware of having a mine so near her feet, 
* By six o'clock I mean to finish my sketch ; 
then you shall see your figure as Masa- 
niello's Bride/ 

Tab takes the pleasantry as a thing of 
course. No deference to the ladies checks 
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her eye ; no insolence towards them vi- 
brates in her voice. The cat, sleepmg on 
his shawl, is hardly more at ease, hardly 
more conscious of his teeth and claws. 

Tab, though a slave, unable tq read a 
book, is allied, not only to the leamed 
Senator, but to the accomplished invalid. 
She expects to be indnlged. Mrs. Randolph, 
fearing the rasp of her tongue, is always 
lenient with her; and Diana, knowing 
nothing of her power to wound, is kind from 
her abiding sense of gentleness, except 
when she detects the slave in one of her 
elfish and brazen lies. Deceit, she knows 
by sad experience, is the slave's defence 
and refuge ; but Tab is false, not only in 
her own defence, but from an impure wan- 
tonness of spirit. When Diana catches her 
in one of these fibs — lying for the lying's 
sake — she gets hot of speech, and Tab runs 
perilously near the edge of an exploding 
storm. 

Tab, luckily for Diana, needs some help. 
In one of her day-dreams, a pretty octoroon 
(ahem !) cajoles some person into begging 
her freedom, cuts adrift from the negro 
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faxm, and settles on the free prairie as a 
white man's wife. May not some admirer of 
Masaniello's Bride assist her to become 
that white man's wife? The one who 
onght ^o beg her freedom is — the invalid 
lady, and the white man in her prairie 
vision bears a streng resemblance to Simon 
Slokk, the overseer. 

Has not Simon said as much ? *Do vat 
I shay, and you vill shee.' 

Recalling Simonis hints, dropt in her 
ear not half-an-hour ago, Tab shakes out 
her sleeve, and puts on a vacant stare. 

* Contessa ! ' starts the sketcher, paus- 
ing in her work ; ^ your sleeve's all red ! ' 

* Eh ? Never mind my sleeve/ 

* Bnt I am painting it. What are these 
spots ? ' 

^Blood!' answers Tab, in dogged and 
defiant tone. 

* Blood ! Why, now I look, your face is 
scratched. Have you been fighting Pomp 
again?' 

* No ; it was Joe.' 

* Joe ! Mr. Lyle's servant ? Can you 
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say such things without a blush? Joe 
Scratch a woman's face !' 

*Who Said so, Miss? Not me. Joe 
tore my dress ; his master scratched my 
face/ 

* Mr. Lyle ! our English visitor ? How 
dare you teil such lies ? ' 

^ Let her go out, dear,' sighs the invalid, 
trembling from head to foot; *let her go 
out.' 

*Get up, and go,' Diana Orders her; 
' out of my room at once. And mind you, 
if you teil that lie of Mr. Lyle, I'U have you 
flogged. Beware ; I'll have you flogged/ 

There is a playful ring in the girl's 
voice, as if she meant her words to be taken 
gently, but this softer element of her speech 
s lost on Tab. 

* You threaten me with the lash ? 
You smirk and snigger, too, as if the 
cat wereajoke? A lie, you say! I teil 
you both, he knocked me to the ground, 
and drew his knife on Simon Slokk. This 
blood on my sleeve is Simonis blood ! ' 

It is the first time that Diana has heard 
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• 

the name of Slokk. That personage lives 
at Richmond, in the slums of Jackson's 
Ward, and pays his visits to the farm by 
stealth. The negroes know him well, for 
he is often at Sally's cabin, sniffing after 
Tab ; but Diana has neither seen the man, 
nor heard his name. 

' His knife on Slokk ! The blood o£ 
Slokk! Who's Slokk?' 

Gasping for breath, the invalid beckons 
to her child. The name is not new to 
her, Randolph having mentioned his bro- 
ther's man as a low 'Dutchman,' eaming 
more kicks than cents, yet clinging, for 
some purpose of his own, to an employer 
who treats him worse than he wonld 
treat a dog. She has not seen the man, 
neither has she heard of him as sknlking 
round the farm. But any news from George 
excites her nerves. What can this fellow's 
business be ? Why is he at the farm-yard ? 
If he com es from George, his place is in the 
gun-room, where the Senator sees such 
people, not in the quarter where those ne- 
groes live. 

As Diana moves round to her mother's 
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couch, Tab slips to the door, and clasp- 
ing the handle, tnms and hisses at the 
girl: 

^ Simon is my father's overseer ; and he 
shall not be murdered by your father s 
guests.' 

* Murdered!' exclaim the lädies in a 
breatK 

* I say he drew his knife on Slokk. 
Hell have to pay for that — I guess ! When 
master comes, he'll hear it all. Don't say 
you have not heard it first/ 

* Stay, Tab/ stamps the girl, feeling 
that Tab is lying, — lying by rote, too ; 
*youVe been told to do this wrong — to 
Charge an absent man with crime !*' 

* Absent or not absent, Miss, I'll swear 
the knife was in his band ; I'll swear this 
blood is Simonis blood/ 

* Bad girl ! you shall be punished for 
these lies/ 

Tab, turning the hasp to go, hisses at 
the two women like a catamount — a snarl 
but not a snap. A noise is heard outside ; 
feet following feet, cries echoing cries ; tili 
the whole passage bubbles with the roll of 
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sound. Pomp pushes Paul aside and hustlesr 
in, his mottled face aghast with terror. 
' Pomp, what are you staring at ? ' 

* It's NeUie, Miss/ 

' Dat Nellie come back all alone, Miss,' 
breaks in Sally, shoving past her son; 
' Massa no dar, no how/ 

' Eh ? You mean the mare has come in 
without her rider V 

' Dar ! in stable yard, all frot' and foam, 
wid broken knee-cap, Miss/ 

'An accident has happened. He is 
thrown ; he needs some help. Off, all of 
you, at once. Some scour the brake, some 
search the ravines. I will saddle Bob, and 
take the farthest point. Mount, quick. I'U 
gallop to Black Knob ; ' and so Diana quits 
the room, followed by Pomp, and all the 
negro rabble — all save Tab. 

With the sure instinct of a savage, Tab 
feels certain that the Senator is killed. 
Leaning against the door, she glares at the 
invalid, now helpless in her claws. 

' YouVe been an idiot, Dinah !' 

* Leave me : I'm not well.' 

* An idiot, Dinah Crump 1 Why didn't 
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you cajole him while you could ? He might 
have married you — ^for her sake, though he 
would not for your own/ 

* Leave me, I beg of you/ 

*You might have done some good for 
US, your family on the farm. What have 
you done ? Nothing ? We are slaves. 
You're an old idiot, Dinah Crump/ 



CHAPTER III. 



THE OVERSEER. 



' She dere ! dat piganinny !' stammers 
Simon Slokk, a man with duU Dutch face, 
a scrubby beard, and fish-like eyes, squint- 
ing at the girl on horseback, 

Before he held a slave-driver s wldp, 
Simon drove the business of a smuggler, 
and the lower parts of the James River were 
convenient for his trade. No part of this 
district auited him better than the copses 
roimd Malvern Hill, and his lair was often 
made in a cave under Black Knob. Few 
persons knew that a chimney had been 
drilled by the old red-skins from this cave 
to the very summit of the rock ; but the 
smugglers, having found the vent, had cut 
fresh Steps in the sides, so that their kegs 
of brandy could be hoisted to the top. 

A smuggler s life was rather hard for 
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Simon, and the offer of a whip and a slave- 
gang tempted him into paths of peace. Yet, 
when his funds are low, he still hankers 
after illicit gains, and lands a few kegs of 
spirit now and then, while he is supposed 
by his employer, Captain Randolph, to 
be snug in Jackson's Ward, waiting for 
Orders, and improving his vacant hours by 
cheating drabs and thieves at poker. 

Simon has a special motive for idling on 
the rock to-day, — a wish to see Leonard ride 
away, and the Senator come back alone. A 
scheme for tnimping up a charge of 'assanlt' 
against the guest, and drawing hush-money 
from the host, has come into his pate. He 
wants the evidence of his eyes that the 
English visitor is gone. 

Early in the moming he was watching 
by the river side, in his old lair under cover 
of the trees, when the girl's skiff darted in 
followed by the young man's canoe. Coiling 
beneath the underwood, he listened to their 
talk. The voices Struck him, ere he caught 
a Word of what was beiQg said. If that 
yoimg man was more than a passing guest, 
he was good for more money than Simon 
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had been thinking he would ask as solace 
for bis wounds. If Diana were in love, 
she might beg her father to setÜe tbe affair 
at any price. After bearing Leonardas 
promise to be tbe young lady's knigbt, 
Slokk feit tbat be bad been doing injustice 
to bis own claim, and tbat less tban five 
bundred dollars would not cover tbe offence. 
Ten words to Tab bad put ber on tbe track. 
Happily, be can always count on Tab. 

On stealing from Willow Point to bis 
biding-place in tbe cave, be filled bis flask, 
ascended bis cbimney, and took a drink; 
cbuckling over bis conceit of old Dinab's 
piccaninny — gal sbut up in tbe big-bouse, 
singing negro melodiös witb a banjo on 
ber knee — making rabbit eyes at tbat 
EngHsb lad. Presently be saw tbe boy 
come riding up, tbe Senator at bis side. 
He only wanted to see bim go ; but just 
tben, a twinge of pain in Simon's nose 
stirred up tbe languid devil in bis breast 
' He break my pate ! Ten tyfel — ^gife bim 
bell ;' and so be rolled a lump of rock over 
tbe ledge. No cry came up. A simple 
' Hum ! not a bad sbot,' were tbe only 
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words he caught ; Ibr the two riders 
trotted on in silence tili they reached the 
open road. 

Sleeping through the warm hours, Slokk 
only woke as the Senator's mare came 
shambling down the ravine in the after- 
noon. With no desire to hnrt the Senator, 
he put his hand on some loose stones, 
pushing them towards the edge. A larger 
piece broke off, and the whole mass roUed 
over with a crash. 

* Mein Gott I ' he muttered in aJarm ; and 
peering over the ledge perceived a riderless 
horse tuming towards the open piain be- 
yond the gorge. * Shome schnapps, den 
go and look.' Still mumbling to himself, he 
dropt through the chimney, Alling his flask 
in the cave as he slid down. On coming 
near the spot, he looked about. * How 
shtill ! Vere are you, Shenator ? Shenator ! 
Dere ! No shpeak ? Ten tausend tyfel — 
dead!' 

Aye — dead. 

' Me no kill him, no how I ' whined the 
overseer, in his first terror, shrinking from 
the dead face ; more haughty and resisting 
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in the majesty of death than when the 
rider sat his horse in all the pride of life. 

* Me no kill him I ' Slokk repeated ; 
but in a dubious tone. And yet the 
rogue was right. Mischief, not murder, 
was in his thoughts; men of his stamp 
are scarcely equal to heroic crimes. The 
profits are too small, the penalties too 
great. More allied to the Bedouin than 
to the Red-skin, Simon conducts his 
rogueries on the principle of debit and 
credit ; putting his * so much risk * against 
his *so much gain/ He may be caJled a 
wretch, without inj ustice ; a worse wretch, 
perhaps, than many ruffians who shed 
blood ; but he has never . yet killed a 
man, and is unlikely ever to kill a 
man. Under certain circumstances he 
might be led to kill a woman or a child ; 
but never out of love or hate. His first 
and last thought is — himself. Such men 
never draw scalps for love, or push into a 
fight for glory. They do nothing but 
what pays, and only while it pays. Their 
gain must be direct and on the nail. 

Instead of being gratified, Simon was 
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annoyed. Here, he was on the point of 
getting five hundred dollars from the 
Senator; and as he peeped at the white 
face, he groaned over his lost chances of 
hush-money. * Dat fellow/ he muttered, 
*owe me five hundred doUar, goot as 
gold !' 

ßoused by this sense of injury, Simon 
began to think, that having been so deeply 
wronged by the dead man, he had a right 
to look more closely into his afl&irs. 

A first creditor on the estate, why 
should he scruple about examining such 
assets as lay at hand ? Scruples be hanged ! 
Scruples are for men in doubt : Simon was 
in no doubt. He had the sarae right to be 
paid his five hundred dollars as the chandler 
to be paid his bül. 

Searching the Senator s clothes, Slokk 
emptied the pockets one by one ; a bunch 
of keys here, gold pieces there, letters 
elsewhere. From an inner pocket he took 
a thin leather case, with clasp and lock. 
His demon whispered him that when a 
gentleman carries papers in a case, under 
lock and key, these papers are of conse- 
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quence. On finding the key he opene(? 
the case, in which he saw four bits ot 
paper folded up. He winked and blinked 
as he spelled through these fonr docu 
ments. 

' Here's news for Captain Randolphf 
How many dollars ish dat shecret worth ? 
All ßivershide!' 

As soon as this idea Struck him, Simon 
crunched up the papers, as if George were 
Standing at his elbow. George is rogue 
enough, his servant thinks, for any crime, 
even that of robbing his own overseer! 
Simon feil into a study, feeling his way 
to right and left. How much was this dis- 
covery worth ? Which was the better 
market for his wäre ? What would Madam 
and her piccaninny give % Not much ; they'd 
say the paper only testifies a legal right. 
George has no right. These papers biet 
him out. If he came in he'd be a tres- 
passer on the estate against the natural 
and legal heirs. To him, the value of this 
secret is — all Eiverside ! George was cer- 
tainly the man to buy. Yet Simon feit 
misgivings. George is a tipsy cuss. If told 
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that Frank was married in such a year, 
and leaves a wife and child behind him, he 
may scruple to kick them out. There's 
but one way of bringing him to book. 
Keep him in the dark ; allow him to come 
in ; let him get used to money, — then he 
may find it hard to yield. Then, he may 
be willing to hold on, paying black mail 
for silence. Simon sees his way — not far, 
but just a little way ahead 

Smöothing his documents, he opens his 
vest, takes a leather case from an inside 
pocket in his waistband, folds the certi- 
ficates, puts the case back, and buttons up 
his coat. The other articles, even the gold 
and silver, he restores ; and on catching the 
sound of hoofs, looked up, and sees the 
girL 

* Father !' screams Diana, pulling up her 
pony, hardly noticing the stranger. ^ No ! 
not dead V 

* Shenator dead an hour,' gurgles Simon, 
peering at the girl, and guessing at her 
height and depth. He hardly likes her. 
When she rode up, he was wondering 
whether he might not make a better bar- 
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gain with her than George, but looking at 
the tlushed, yet self-controUed and fearless 
face, he thinks he may have a better chance 
with that tipsy cuss. A false heir pays the 
higher price. 

' If you're a man/ she calls to him, ^assist 
me. Take my pony, ride to the honse, and 
send the servants down. Quick, for your life !' 

* Leave you alone, mit corpse 1 ' 

^ Away, at once, sir !' 

There he leaves her, standing in her 
great agony, tearless, upright, rigid, as • a 
marble block. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



TAKING POSSESSION. 



Simon draws near the house, which he means 
to enter for the first tune by the front door. 
Not far from home he meets Pomp, and near 
the door finds PaiiL He calls them up. 
Sliding from his pony, he scrambles up the 
Steps, and facing round on the two negro 
lads, blurts out, * Caps off, you niggers ! I'm 
your mashter, now. Old Shenator dead. 
Capidan George now planter ; I'm his ober- 
seer. You know ? ' 

To quicken the negro mind Simon pulls 
out his whip, and after knotting the cord, 
flicks it out sharply round their legs. 

*Yas, massa Simon, yas,' yell the two 
lads, wriggling in their pain, but thoroughly 
abashed and cowed. 

* Fesh de vomens, Paul/ 

VOL. L I 
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Panl's black and ugly face is white with 
fear aß he limps towards the offices and 
yards. In a few minutes thirty or forty 
negresses come huddling to the haU-door, 
among them Sally Crump and her daughter 
Tab. Simon swears a big oath, and lashes 
out his knots. 

^ Lishen, you nigs. Old Shenator dead : 
Capidan George shquire. I'm oberseer. 
You know, eh V 

* Yes, Master Simon/ answers Tab, glar- 
ing round at her feUow-slaves with a ferocity 
that daunts the boldest minx among 
them. There's no need for her to glance 
at Paul. 

*Goot, Taab; at 'em, Contessa !' 

A negress here and there bethinks her 
of the sick woman in-doors and of the young 
lady out in the woods ; but the overseer's 
whip and TaVs gleaming eyes are more 
than enough to check her tongue. What 
are the invalid and her piccaninny to a poor 
negress that she should risk a flogging and 
a scratching for their sakes ? If George is 
master, as the overseer says, things will 
take a tum. Some other yeUow gal will 
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sit in the moming-room. So these dark 
females, eager, like tlieir betters, to be 
strong on the stronger side, nod at each 
other and close their mouths. Pomp only 
has the pluck to speak. 

'Dar madam and piocaniimy/ he ob- 
serves, implying that the voices of those 
ladies should be heard. 

*Shut upT hisses Tab, pinching her 
brother's ear. ^ Another bray, and I'U come 
into your shed when you're asleep, and 
warm your feet with my flat iron.' 

Pomp shrinks into the rear. Assnred 
of his snccess, the overseer hems, clears bis 
throat, and finding a cobweb in his wind- 
pipe, helps nature by a pull at his flask. 
Then, ready for actio«, he deHvers and 
declares his soul : 

* You, Taab, shtand dere. Fellows and 
wenches, Hsten and obey. You Pomp, and 
ten or twelve lads, go down to Black Knob. 
Take a frame shutter. Dere you find dead 
corpse, mit live piganinny. Bring 'em up ; 
roimd dere by stable-yard. Be off. Paxil, 
sthand here on guard. You keep dis door, 
let no man pass. Taab, you come in, I 
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slipeak mit you. Come in, Moder Crump, I 
shpeak mit you. All oder vomen go. Now, 
Taab/ 

Closing the door inside, and pocketing 
the key, he bids Tab lead the way and show 
him through the house, which she does, 
avoiding only the moming-room. Satisfied 
by his first glance — especially of the cellar 
and tobacco press — Simon saunters back to 
the book-room, lights a pipe, tastes the old 
Senator's *tap,' and throws himself into an 
easy chair. 

* Hev a drink, Sally. Teil me vat you 
know about dat Dinah.' 

Under the zest of schnapps, renewed 
from time to time, Sally spurts out fiffcy 
unconnected things. 

^ Dat no heads and taüs,' frowns Simon. 
^ Come, your pate all wrong. Hev a drink ; 
dat settle you.' 

' Tse teU it alV sulks SaUy, swallowing 
his liquor, not his insolence. Tab comes to 
her mother's help. Tab has a clearer head, 
and knows a great deal more, having sat in 
rooms, and listened at key-holes, catching 
stray words, not meant for her to hear. 
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*That fool in there is Dinah Crump. 
Her mother was Tab Crump, my grand- 
mother, who had these two girls, Sally and 
Dinah ; Sally by a black man, Dinah by a 
white. The white man lived at Orange 
Gap, and Dinah lived there tili he died. 
Then Senator Randolph fetched her back ; 
she was pretty, he was yoimg, that's all.' 

* But he no marry her V scowls Simon, 
watching the effect of his query on his 
dusky councillors. 

SaUy pnts up her back, forgetting in 
her rage that Dinah is her own half-sister, 
and of purer origin than herseif, and an- 
swers, ^ Marry dat yallow gal ! ' 

*Not so sure,' objects Tab, the little 
day-dream of her own inducing her to tum 
this shaft aside ; * rieh planters have been 
known to marry octoroons.' 

Slokk is relieved. These women know 
little — ^no one living may know more, except 
the invalid, the piccaninny, and himself. 
What, then, prevents him taking posses- 
sion ? Nothing ; his path is clear. 

Calling a dozen negresses, Simon stalks 
into the moming-room; coughs, stampa, 
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and swears ; and meeting no response to his 
swagger, passes round to the lady's couch, 
and finds the invalid in a swoon. 

* She no lasht long/ he sniggers. ' Pick 
her up, couch and alL She got no businesh 
m dis place. Cart her away. Here, Sally, 
gifa hL half your shed. By^d-by yo^ 
come in house. Now lifl/ 

As the women raise the couch in their 
black arms, the invalid lying senseless in 
her simple finery of lace and muslin, pearls 
and bracelets, an Italian volume in her 
closed fingers— Simon notices her band. 
Three rings ? Yes, one, two, three. Is one 
of these hoops a wedding-ring ? If so, is it 
inscribed? are the first ideas flashed into 
bis brain by tlie sparkle of those hoops. 
Lovers are süly, and a secret marriage is 
not unlikely to have been prefaced by the 
gift of an inscribed ring. If such a ring 
were given by Eandolph it might tum out 
evidence, not of such value as the certificate, 
yet of some importance as a clue. Simon 
feels that he ought to have those rings. 

^ Taab,' he whispers, ^ ven she in shed, 
come back ; I shpeak mit you. Come back.' 
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men they are gone, beaxing their 
burden through the yards and offices to- 
wards the farm, Simon begins to toss and 
tumble things about : prints, books, sketches, 
letters, thinking some trifle may tum up. 
In rummaging about, he finds the three 
portraits. The Senator he throws aside — 
dead Senators are no use. He looks at 
Leonard. That may be useful perhaps. 
He lays it down. Who's this fellow with 
the red face and blotted nose ? 

* Goot ! Dat beat Gubner Pierrepoint^ 
Ah, my piganinny, I vill shend dat sketch 
to Capidan George. He vill be glad for* 
you, vill George/ 

LightiBg bis pipe, Simon sits down and 
spells out an epistle to the new squire, tak- 
ing more time with his English than he- 
ever aUows himself in speech : 

'Kiverside, June 22, 1860. 

^Hon. Captain Randolph. 
•SiB,— 

*The hon. Senator, your brother, has 
been thrown from his horse and killed. I 
have taken up everything in your name, 
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and wait your ordere. What is to be done 
withttebody? His piccaninny is about. 
This piccamxmy maJces pictures of people. 
I find one of your honovu:, which I send on. 
What is to be done with her ? 

^ Your respectful servant, 

* Simon Slokk.' 

Ringmg a bell, he ordei-s Pomp to 
mount a cob and carry this letter to Cap- 
tain George Eandolph at the Richmond 
Club, and bring his ans wer back by dawn. 



CHAPTEE V. 



MENAGE. 



SiNGiNG and laughing in tlieir lightsome 
way, the negro women bear their bürden of 
the couch and invalid to the farm. Arrived 
at the negro quarter, Sally pushes into her 
own cabin, and passes through her kitchen 
— ^which serves as parlour, smoke-room, 
dormitory, all in one — ^into an empty 
Chamber, used as a log-house in winter and 
a rat-hole in summer. One pane of glass 
lets in a little light, but the supply of that 
article is increased by many rents in the 
planks. A door is found, the couch is 
carried in, and the door closed again. 

* Set her down ; she one of us/ Setting 
down their bürden, the negresses stare 
like Sally at the invalid's face. * O God !' 
cries Sally, rushing fi'om the room. * Dat 
not a woman — dat a ghost/ 
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Outside the yard, a group of men are 
bearing the ashes of their late master on a 
plank. Diana walks behind tbem, with a 
pale, proud face, and eyes of wandeiing and 
unearthly light. When the procession 
stops at the door of a tobacco shed, Sally, 
touched by the speechless misery of the 
child, wabbles up to her, and putting a 
finger to her Ups, beckons her to come. 
Diana, too much strained for reasoning, 
looks at the negro woman, and hearing her 
sobs, walks towards her with an automatic 
Step, and even follows her into the cabin. 

' Dar, go in,' sobs the old negress, shov- 
ing Diana towards the inner room, and 
when she enters, closing the door, and listen- 
ing for the wail and storm. 

' Dead I ' is the only cry she can make 
out. In a few seconds there is a thud, as 
of a body falling to the ground ; then, 
silence for a long time — ^hushed and fearful 
silence in the room. Night comes on — a 
lovely snmmer night ; some light steals in 
through vent and crack ; the cobwebs wave, 
a watch-dog yelps ; but there is neither 
eye to see the light nor ear to catch the 
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Sounds. Diana, tearless, rigid, lies on the 
floor, a fallen statue, and the invalid dozes 
in a swoon. 

* Long time dat dey no speak,' murmiirs 
Sally, listening fretfully at the keyhole of 
her door. * My pipe gone out ; me fall 
asleep. Where is dal Tab ? She told me 
to sit up. What for she stay so long V 

By-and-by Tab comes in, her face more 
flushed and saucy than before. She evi- 
dently has mischief on the brain. 

^ Where you been so late, Tab?' asks 
her mother in an injured tone— a family 
tone, much exercised by mothers who are 
blessed with grown-up sons. 

* Don't bother. Listen, and speak low. 
Is the young woman there V 

' She dar ? Miss dar. She no go out.' 
*Miss! — miaoul Is the old woman 

dead?' 

*Not dead; like dead. She no last 

long/ 

* No one has seen them ? no one spoken 
tothem?' 

* No one.' 

'Not Paul ? not . . . Simon V 
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• Simon .0 oome to farm.> 

* Very well. Shut up. Now go to bed, 
I'm busy, and shall sit up late/ 

Seeing that her daughter is in one of 
her impish moods, the midatta shivera at 
the thought of needles creeping into her 
flesh at night. Her fear exhorts her to 
retire. By painful proofs, sheknowe that 
on vexing Tab by one word of answer, her 
snuff-box wiU be missing and her sweet 
potato eaten by the pigs. Having neither 
snuff nor sweet potato to spare, she snlks 
and goes to bed. With the ebb and flow 
of strong waters on her excited feelings, 
she is presently asleep. 

Then Tab, first putting out her light, 
creeps to the keyhole of the inner door, and 
listens for sound of voice or step. Is that 
a step ? Something must have moved. 
Tab creeps away, goes out into the air, and 
glides round the cabin, back and front. 
The hush is perfect. No : there is a sound 
— a muffled and uncertain tread, as of a 
person groping in the dark. A creak. Some 
hand is trying at the pane. A window 
gives and opens : from the inside comes a 
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sigh as of a woman waking from a dream. 
The noise within grows louder, the step 
being finner, more assured. One of the 
inmates seems to be feeling for the holt, 
and trying to nnlock the door. At length 
it opens, and the fignre of a girl, straight 
and defiant, Stands on the threshold, gaz- 
ing into space. 

With the sprinfif of a panther, Tab 
bounds to the door, blots out the sky, and 
waves the captive back into her cell. ^ Go 
in,' her movement means, but not a word 
is said. Diana looks at her from head to 
foot, the girl of sixteen at the woman of 
twenty-three, aware, as by an instinct, that 
befoJher, Htha and iewy. Stands her 
mortal enemy. The duel is renewed, but 
under worse conditions than before. Each 
partj is reduced to nature's weapons, and 
the slave has both the strength and cun- 
ning of an Indian squaw. Too proud to 
rail, where she cannot strike, Diana Stands 
aloof, and waits for her antagonist to 
speak. 

* Go in, MisSy snarls Tab, with an in- 
sulting irony on the word. 
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* Are you addressing me V Diana asks, 
a touch of mockery in her tone. 

*I am addressing you; you, Dinah 
Crump/ 

*Crump !' repeats Diana, living in her 
girlish dream. *Are you gone crazy, 

Tab V 

* You are the crazy girl, not me. Thanks 

to that fool, your father * 

* Hold ! How dare you speak of him 
like that V 

' I'll speak of any one, Dinah Crump/ 

* My name is RandolpL If you have 
anjthing to beg from me, my name is Miss 
Randolph/ 

*You are living in a fool's paradise. 
Miss Randolph! You're as much Miss 
Randolph as I'm Contessa Tab. The same; 
no less ; no more. Randolph ! It's a lie ; 
a lie you teil from day to day — you, who 
hate lies so much that you'll have people 
flogged for telling them in fun ! You're 
Dinah Crump. And yet, you'll have rfie 
whipt for telling lies!' 

Though sickened by a sinking of the 
heart quite new to her, Diana fronts her 
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enemy with an unmoved visage and un- 
shaken mien. Tab sees no opening for 
another wound. If Diana were less a 
child, she'd lie more open to attack. Diana 
feels that taunts are meant ; but she is not 
yet ripe enough in evil for such words to 
sting her with the venom which her enemy 
would like. Miranda is amused, not hurt, 
by being called Sycorax. 

* Why waste my breath ? The slave is 
mad/ Diana murmurs to herseif, yet loud 
enough for Tab to hear. 

* Mad or not mad,' retorts the slave, im- 
patiently, * I'm on watch to-night. Beware ! 
George Eandolph is my father, and my 
&ther is now lord of Riverside/ 

Diana answers her with scom : ' No one 
is ruler here, except my mother.' 

* That creature on the couch, who might 
have wheedled him into marriage and could 
never stir up pluck enough to try !' 

* You re raving, Tab !' 

* That thing without a soul, who might 
have got our freedom from her lover — and 
is now dependent for a roof on Sally Crump ! ' 

What are these wild and insolent 
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words? Without a soul? Her lover? 
Infight have got their freedom ? De- 
pendent for a roof on Sally Crump ? 

* You liear the faruth for once/ continues 
Tab. * You are so fond of truth ; and yet, 
it is the first time you have ever heard it, 
Dinah Crump/ 

* For every act to-day, and every word 
to-night, I hold you to a strict account/ 
returns Diana, speaking in a cold and 
level voice. * Who put this shame on poor 
mamma ? She may forgive such injuiies ; 
I will exact accounts from one and alL' 

* Shut up !' roars Tab, imbridling aU the 
Airies in her heart * No nonsense, Dinah. 
Wait tili dawn ; then you shall hear your 
fete. If you attempt to run, youTl find the 
devil on your trail. lie still ; my &ther 
will'dispose of you — ^you, and your mother, 
Dinah Crump ;' and with these bitter 
words Tab passes out of sight. 



CHAPTER VI. 



IN THE SHED. 



Diana waits in the door-way, pallid and 
erect, supposing Tab will reappear ; but as 
night comes on, more and more hushed, 
she leans on the jamb, her heart faint and 
fidck from this stränge exercise. She wonders 
whether her mother, lying in a trance, has 
heard and nnderstood these violent and 
abusive words. 

A movement on the couch attracts her 
ear. The fingers move, the volume drops. 
Koused by the sound, the invalid stirs. 

* Di ! Where are you, Di V 

' Here, mamma. Are you awake ? You 
heard a noise V 

* I heard ; and guess it all. He's 
gone V 

The woman's voice is calm, not with the 

VOL. I. K 
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poise of life, but with the lassitiide of death. 
Diana feels the change, and pauses ere she 
speaks. When she at last finds voice, her 
tone is new to her own aar : ^ Yes, mother ; 
he 's at rest/ 

Long silence follows. Summer is at the 
füll, and close on midnight, broods with her 
heavy languors on the pent and airless 
shed. Diana, dropping on her knee, and 
burying her face in her mother's lap, puts 
out her fingers, feeling for the little Orna- 
ments — the clasp on her arm, the opal on 
her breast — as proof that this poor body is 
in truth her mother. Eaeh seems afraid to 
speak. At length, the invalid, patting 
her daughter's curls, says, tenderly and 
gravely : 

^ You are bright and strong ; but you 
will need your wit and courage. If the 
Senator is gone, cut off before the truth is 
told, all is at stake/ 

* All what, mamma ? ' 

*Name, honour, competence — the hap- 
piness of your life.' 

'My life? Mother, let me think of 
you. Why are you lying in this hole? 
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Let those who ordered these indignities 
beware ! To-morrow, they shall smart/ 

* Hush, love ! We must be wise ; and 
leave redress to Hirn who says, He will 
repay/ 

* They might have killed you !' 

* I was dead before they came ; dead in 
the flesh, and only lingering in the spirit 
for one parting kiss. He's gone before me ; 
I shall be with him anon/ 

' Mother !' 

*My darhng, let me put these pearls 
about your neck, this bracelet on your arm. 
The locket has your father's portrait. Wear 
it, as you wear that fillet round your head. 
They are his gifts, and will remind you of 
him when you are left alone. Never forget 
him/ 

* I have no guide save him — and you/ 
*Come closer to me, Di. I want to 

feel you, while my hands are warm/ 

* Don' t speak so, mother ! All will yet 
be well ; all but my father. He will not re- 
tum. But, mother, did you hear that girl ? 
Is she not mad? What does she mean? 
She Claims George Randolph as her father V 
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' It is true/ 

* But how can Uncle George be master 
of Riverside V 

^ She thinks so, darling. That is her 
mistake/ 

* How can she make such blunders V 
' In her ignorance, darUng/ 

^ But she calls me Crump. What does 
she mean by Crump V 

'My child, I live to teil you; and for 
nothing eise. When I have told you, I 

shall sleep/ 

Diana starts and listens ; but the invalid 

only pats her head, and twines a finger 

through her curls. Diana waits ; a rush of 

thought going through her brain. There 

is a mystery, then, in her affairs. What 

can it be ? Since yesterday, when Leonard 

spoke about the English ladies, she has 

kept on wondering whether there is any- 

thing odd about their ways? In books 

and magazines, she has read about ladies 

in Society, just as she has read about 

ships at sea and regiments in camps ; not 

dreaming that the first concemed her more 

than the second and the third. But Leonard 
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brought the question closer. As she lay in 
bed, last night, she asked herseif — vaguely 
and lightly — why she and her mother never 
go out, and why they stay at home for family 
prayer when other people are at chiirch ? 
No answer coming, she feil asleep, What 
she then asked herseif, not caring for an 
answer, she now asks herseif with hushed, 
but sterner emphasis. Other ladies pay 
Visits, make friends, and have their con- 
fidences. Why do ladies never come to 
Riverside ? Governor Pierrepoint gives 
balls ; ladies attend those balls ; why are 
they not asked ? Pierrepoint is their kins- 
man. Why have they never seen his face ? 
Then she reverts to Tab. Tab is a slave ; 
a drudge in her mother's kitchen. Yet the 
insolent hussy calls her mother nick-names 
— Dinah — Dinah Crump ! Is Crump a 
mockery ? Negroes are fond of mockeries ; 
but they hardly dare to nick-name their own 
masters. Crump ? Why Crump is Tab's 
own name. Like Patch at Orange Gup, 
and Squash at Richmond Fork, Crump is 
the vulgär name of their estate. Nearly 
half the slaves are Crumps. What has the 
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planter's wife in common with these slaves ? 
Diana s brain once opened to the rush of 
wonder and suspicion, the flood-tides break 
on the frail groynes, shaking the defences 
raised against the infinite unknown in every 
plank and pile. Will the poor barriers 
yield to the great press of sea ? 

^Come closer, love/ her mother mur- 
murs. 

Kneeling by the couch, Diana listens 
with clasped hands and straining eyes. 

' There is no time to lose, and you must 
leam the truth. This truth is hard for me 
to teU ; and harder stiU for you to hear. 
Be calm, for my sake, Di ; be calm/ 

'Yes, dear one, I am listening; take 
your time. You will exhaust your strength ; 
take time ; the night is long, and we are 
all alone/ 

*Your name is Randolph/ says the 
invalid, speaking very slowly, with a pause 
on every word : ^ when you were bom, I 
was Frank Randolph's wife/ 

'Of course you were,' starts up Diana. 
' Who denies that, mother?' 

' There is mystery behind ; there may 
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be miseiy in front. You must be armed 
with all the facts. Mj marriage was a 
secret rite/ 

^ Secret ! I have never heard ; and yet 
I might have guessed ; but, mother, whether 
it was public or private, it was good, ac- 
cording to the law. IVe seen the marriage 
lines myself.' 

^Youhave, Di?' 

*Months ago, my father showed them 
to me, with some odds and ends of papers. 
One paper was a certificate of my own 
baptism/ 

^Child, do you remember any of the 
names and dates V 

* Yes ; those certificates were signed by 
Carey ; I knew his writing.' 

' You are right. For reasons of his 
own, your father kept that secret to our- 
selves. I had no will but his, and never 
doubted he was right. Within the house, 
I was his wife. The slaves, though ignorant 
of my marriage, treated me with respect. 
They called me madam ; as they called you 
miss/ 

' But teil me, mother, why that woman 
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who has always called you madam, now calls 
you Dinah Crump?' 

^ She's vexed and knows no better. She 
has heard of favourites, and she thinks me 
like the rest.' 

' But Crump — why Crump ? That's her 
own name V 

^ Her malice has some root in fact.' 

Diana feels her heart slip, but is streng 
enough te hold her breath and wait. 

* My mother's name was Crump/ the 
invalid resumes. ^ My father was a white 
man, but I had, unhappily, no right to bear 
bis name. He v.as a Wmgfield, one of whose 
kin was President of Virginia, and the head 
of whose family is an Engüsh peer. But, 
on the other side, my mother was a slave, 
that Tabitha Crump, who used to bear the 
nickname of Contessa Tab/ 



CHAPTER VII. 



DEAD SECRETS. 



Diana passes through a feverish dream. 
Her brain swims, her throat swells, her 
breath comes heavily ; yet, feeling the need 
for self-control before that sick couch and 
dying woman, she stifles every Impulse to 
cry out, and seek rehef, like a wild deer, in 
sobs. 

Once, when a child, she lost a pet bird. 
While she was moping in her misery, she 
overset her boat and had to scramble for 
herlife. The peril stilled her nerves. Before 
she got to shore her sense of loss in that pet 
bird was so far weakened, that she was able 
to dry her clothes by the kitchen fire and 
drink her posset of milk and wine. So is it 
with her now, in a far sorer need. With 
one hot tear, wrung from her, as the one 
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drop oozes from a storrorcloud, slie lifts her 
eyes from the floor, and in a dull but steady 
voice resumes her questioning : 

* Then it is true that Tab is of our blood?' 
' Yes, love, that is the truth, But bad 

as the girl is, when you judge her, recollect 
she is a savage and a slave/ 

* Mother, you were always very dear to 
me, but you have never been so dear to me 
as now. Kiss me — again, darling mine !' 

There is a long pause, broken at length 
by Diana whispering in the dark, * Go on, 
dear ; teU me all' 

The invalid teils the story as she heard 
it from the Senator's Ups ; a story known in 
outline to every negress on the Riverside 
estate. Some sixty years ago, a Sicilian 
prince, the Conte di Capri, of the reigning 
house, arrived in Virginia, and was enter- 
tained at Riverside with thehospitalitiesthen 
in vogue, a fashion which the planters had 
openly borrowed from Black Knob and the 
Indian wigwams. When the Bourbon gen- 
tleman went his way, he left a daughter not 
yet born, who grew up a quadroon of singular 
beauty, and was called in mockery Contessa 
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Tab. While she was very young,that Tab 
took a black lover, and bore a daughter — 
Sally; mother of the second Tab. After- 
wards she went into service at Orange Gap, 
where she became acquamted with Edward 
Wingfield. There the invalid was born. 

*Assure me, mother/ Diana beseeches 
her parent, ' in one word, you were not 
born a slave V 

* No, Di ; the Wingfields were too noble 
and too proud for that/ 

* Thank God ! ' exclaims the damsel, 
bounding to her feet, and striding to the 
door. * Now I can breathe, now I can look 
into the sky, now I can face the world V 

A cooler breeze is creeping from the 
river, and the woods are whispering of its 
presence in the leaves. Diana feels her 
strength retum. Going back to the couch, 
she sits and listens quietly to her mother's 
tale. 

* My father was a leamed and a lonely 
man, who seldom left his rooms, and we were 
always in the midst of books. I never went 
to school, and only twice or thrice to church. 
A shadow lay across our path, but I was 
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deep in my teens before I knew from what 
quarter that shadow felL I had the usual 
Saxon face ; yet I was forced to stand aloof, 
not being allowed to play with other girk. 
I lived alone, my time given up to study, 
having no part in the world.' 

' How like our life at Riverside !' 
' No, dear ; weVe had more liberty at 
Eiverside. You have been free to boat on 
the river, ride on the road ; youVe not been 
caged in-doors like a pet bird/ 

* I see ; go on/ 

* When I was near eighteen a panic came; 
banks broke, and my poor father died. Kind 
neighbours rode to Orange Gap, among 
them Colonel Randolph of Riverside, then a 
young soldier just retumed from travel ; 
and a person from New Jersey, sour of face 
and heart, who claimed to be my father's 
heir. There was no reason to dispute his 
claim. This person was one of those good 
men who cannot hear of wrong being done 
without a shudder. When he found me in 
the house he tumed me out, as being a 
witness of his uncle's shame. Colonel 

Randolph had some words with him, and 
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in his anger offered me the shelter of his 
roof at Riverside. I came with him in all 
the innocence of a chUd. In truth, the 
peiil was for him, and not for me. He was 
too noble to betray me. Had I known my 
mother's stoiy on this farm, I should have 
shnuik from his proposals, not in doubt of 
Colonel Randolph's honour, but from a feel- 
ing that under no condition could River- 
side be a home for Edward Wingfield's 
chüd/ 

' Yes, dear V 

' I was a happy wife— happy, though in 
Beeret, long before I heard, and then by 
chance, that the mother I had never seen 
was bom on this estate.' 

The invalid holds her left band up, and 
begs Diana to draw her wedding-ring off, 
and read the words inscribed on it ; but 
there is no light to read it by, so with a 
kiss Diana puts it back on the wan fin- 
ger. 

*I will teil you what the words are 
dear: 

Frank, to his wife, Diana Randolph. 
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When the light comes back at dawn, you'U 
find those words.' 

Is that a step, a start, or but a breath ? 
Is some one moving in the farther room ? — 
a sleeper, perhaps ; a piccaninny tuming in 
her crib ? Diana listens, but the sound, if it 
were sound, is hushed again, and all is still. 

* The Senator meant to keep his marriage 
secret tili a son was bom ; but, dear, no son 
was ever bom. You were a girl, only a girl, 
and he was bent on keeping Riverside in 
the Randolph line. Last night he changed 
his plans. Words dropt by our visitor 
touched him on a tender point ; he took 
firom his cabinet the papers you once saw, 
and told me he shoidd carry them to 
Jecks/ 

' And he has left them ; I have seen his 
leathem case ; those documents are in the 
hands of Jecks/ 

Diana ponders, for the shed is swimming 
round her, and the stars seem shooting right 
and left. She has taken in a rush of feverish 
heat ; but in this surge of heaven and 
earth, her brain holds fast to the main 
facts : her father dead, his house seized, her 
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mother tlirust out, their rights disputed, 
and an enemy at the door. 

* Mamma/ at length she whispers, * have 
these things been done by uncle George?^ 

' Yes : by bis agent, in bis name/ 

* Have we no hope of justice from the 
law V 

* Indulge in no illusions, Di. Our laws 
are made by white men ; all our courts are 
filled by white men. Coloured people have 
no rights ; and we, imhappily, are cursed 
by coloured blood.' 

* Mother, 111 fight him and expose him ! ' 

* Hush, my darling ! Once I thought 
like you ; time taught me wiser lessons. 
You will only bruise yourself. We cannot 
fight him on that line/ 

* On which line can we fight him V 

* Di, creep closer ; I am faint/ 

* Yes, dearest, I am close. ' 

* Escape ! Leave Riverside. Break with 
the past. Live a new life. Your blood is 
noble, you are honourably bom ; your place 
is in the world as Senator Randolph's child. 
Escape ! Nature will keep my secret. Never 
betray her trust.' 
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A clock in the negro yard strikes twelve. 

' He calls me, dear I Good-bye. Make 
it a case of conscience, Di. While nature 
keeps my secret, never betray her trust 
Di, dear, his light is on my face — he comes 
to claim his wife ! ' 

Diana Hstens for a sound of breathing, 
but the end has come, and the vexed spirit 
is at rest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE RING. 



The light of moming fills the shed before 
Diana wakes. Where is she ? What is that 
figure on the couch? Is this a cabin in the 
negro quarter? Oh, the weariness and 
pain 1 Her dream, then, has not been 
a dream 1 Now she remembei:s things. 
Her mother is at peace. What were her 
words ? ^ Some day you'll look into your 
mother's face and find the light gone out/ 
That day has come. What eise ? ^ He is 
gone before me ; I shaU be with him anon.' 
And she is gone, too, as she said. Are all 
things at an end ? 

So come, so pass away, her waking 
thoughts. She rubs her eyes, and beats her 
brows in wonder, but her brain is slow to 
settle back into the normal state. What 

VOL. I. L 
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were her mother s words ? ' Escape ! Leave 
Kiverside. Break with the past/ These 
were her words ; a legacy fiom the other 
World. 

Diana s tirst care is — ^her duty to the 
dead. In one day, all that made life bright 
and sweet to her is snatched away by deatL 
She LS alone. as girls of gentle nurture are 
but seldoni left alone. But it is yet too 
soon to think of seif. In time, the pinch 
of her ovrn needs will goad her into act, 
but for the moment there is nothing in her 
soul but a great sense of duty to be done. 

* Keep thy secret ? Mother, I only live 
to do thv ^^^!' she utters in her heart, 
*and let tliy angels register this vow.' 

And was there more for her to do? Yes ; 
things not laid on her, as a prime duty, 
only left v ith her as hints. There was the 
ring ! L- st night she tried to read the 
words ins( ribed inside the circle, but the 
light was 11 too faint. Diana Springs to 
her feet, ^ id to the couch, on which her 
mother ■ s — paUid and beautifiil, as 
though s' were not dead but only slept 
Stopping nderly to the white cheek and 
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brow, she kisses them, bathing the eyeUds 
with her tears. A long, long time she 
stoops to the dead ; tears fall, but not a ery 
escapes. The agony is all within. 

* What were the words on her wedding- 
ring?' 

Diana looks at her mother's hand ; no 
rings are on her finger now. Gone ! The 
three jewels gone ! Has she been robbed ? 
Could any human creature rob the dead ? 
And yet, they have been snatched away ! 
Some thief has entered in the dead of night, 
and tempted by the beauty of that ring — 
made for a cardinars niece — has laid his 
sacrilegious fingers on the dead. 

*Sally!' screams Diana, * Sally, where 
are you ? Come in ; come in ! ' 

In calico shift and skirt, the mnlatta 
scrambles in from the adjoining room. 

* What dat ? you make big row, you — 
Dinah,' blusters the sturdy negress, vexed at 
being roused so early from her tipsy sleep. 

^Sally, my name's not Dinah. Keep 
your place; and answer when I speak. My 
namens Diana Randolph, and you'll please 
to call me Miss.' 
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' Well, what you want, Miss ? ' gnimbles 
the negress, cowed by the girl's high spirit. 

' My mother has been robbed in the 
night. Where is the thief ?' 

' Rob ? How she rob ? No tief come 
(ÜB way, no how.' 

Diana searches the mulatta'a face, but 
the impaasive countenance betrays no sign 
of guüt. Assured that the old woman knows 
nothing, Diana aska for Tab. Tab has 
been out all night, helping with the ftineraL 
A shudder passes through Diana's frame. 
The fimeral I 

Tuming to the door, still open, sbe won- 
ders ■whether she is free ? At night she 
was a prisoner. Is the sentinel drawn off? 
Can she go out 1 Stepping to the door, she 
peepa down the lane. Finding that Sally 
only star«B, offoring no resistance, she stepa 
into the yard, and Grosses to the tobacco 
shed in which her father was yesterday laid 
down. No one is about. On looking in, 
ahe fiuds that the body haa been removed. 
' They'll bury him in the vault, without 
my Kceing him again I' 

s fear, she darts across tbe 
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paddock, and passes out by the stable 
gate. 

Tab, who Las been watcbing her from a 
crack in the opposite shed, comes out the 
moment she is gone, and cries to six or 
seven negresses, who are waiting in the 
yard : — 

' Now then, the box ; here, chuck her 
in ; away with her to the negro grave- 
yard. Put her in the trench with all the 
Crumps/ 

Some negroes and mulattoes hang about 
the hall door as Diana flutters up. One of the 
dar kies doflfe his cap to her, as in other days, 
but his politeness is not populär with his 
comrades, and two of the negresses bonnet 
him with derisive yells. The door is barred. 
Diana rings the bell. A mocking scream of 
laughter breaks from the dusky group, 

*Nogo in darl' sneers a yellow woman; 
* dat no place for likes ob you. Go in back 
door now — Miss. Hi ! hi ! ' 

After some minutes of impatient and 
bewildering silence, Diana notices Paul's 
ugly, but welcome face, Coming round an 
angle of the verandah. 
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^ Beny sorry, Miss, you no go in dat 
way,' gurgles the negro lad. 

' Why not, Paul ? Who shall prevent 
me passing through my father s door V 

' Door lock, Miss ; Massa Simon got him 
key/ 

^Who's Master Simon?' 

' Obersee, Miss ; Massa George's ober- 
see/ 

Diana stops to think. Simon? That must 
be Simon Slokk ; the man on whom Leonard 
was accused of having drawn a knife. An 
overseer ? Maybe the man she saw at 
Black Knob, and sent on her own pony to 
the house for help. If he is George's bailiff, 
all the mystery of iniquity is explained, 
George is a brüte ; his agent is a brüte. 
Diana feels füll of fight. Her mother said 
there was no justice to be got by them at 
Riverside ; yet she imagines, in her youth 
and innocence, that twenty words of scom 
will put this agent in his proper place. 

* Now, Paul, go round to this overseer, 
and say Miss ßandolph wants to see 
him.' 

^ Yes, Miss. Better come wid me ; dat 
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door all lock- and fast; no one go in dat 
door/ 

Waving her band for Paul to move on, 
Diana strides after liim in silence to the 
kitchen entrance ; Avhere she waits while he 
goes in to see the overseer. On his retum, 
the negro CaHban, who seems to have been 
roughly handled in his absence, grunts in a 
dogged tone : 

' Say, he don't know no Miss Randolph.' 

* Did you not teil him 1 ' 

* Say, he won't see no Miss Randolph/ 

* You explained to him ? ' 

' He kick me, Miss. When me say, you 
master's daughter, he cuff and lash me. 
Say, he know one yellow gal, call Dinah 
Crump. If dat piccaninny want to see 
him, he busy ; she can wait ; he see her 
'bout an hour/ 

* Stand back, Paul ; let me pass into my 
room/ 

*Stop!' yell a dozen negro women ; 
' we shall all be flog. Dat Massa Simon is 
one debil.' 

Vainly she pleads her right. Her moral 
power is gone. Sinew and bone äre on the 
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other aide. What can she do but wait? 
An hour seems long; but where eke can 
she begin to set things Square ? 

A negress asks her into a little room or 
closet, and as soon as she steps in, that 
negress tums the key. Again Diana is a 
prisoner under watch and ward. Two hours 
elapse ere Paul retums and summons her to 
the moming-room. 

On entering that apartment, she finds 
a reek of tobacco in the cTirtains, stains 
of brandy on the chairs and ottomans. 
Pomp is in the room, standing apart. Paul 
joins him in his comer, and the two negro 
lads remain waiting in the room, as if on 
guard. 

* I want to see my father.' 

*Are you Dinah Crump, my piga- 
ninny ?' 

* Who are you, sir ? What are you 
doing here ? I am Diana Eandolph, 
daughter of the late Senator of Virginia. 
This is my room ; this is my house.' 

' Hum ! Piganinny vant to shee it 
fader? Piganinny come too late. He 
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down in vanlt— close up and seal — eh, 
Pomp V 

* On wliose authority has this been 
done?' 

* Autority ? Best in de vorld, my 
piganinny. De new squire — de new 
planter, I am his obersheer/ 

Looking straight into his fish-like eyes, 
she answers, — 

* Show me my nncle s Orders for this 
act' 

* Vell, you're a gal mit shpirit. Hev a 
drink. No ? Vell, I no quarrel mit a 
gal of shpirit. You read wriding, piga- 
ninny ? Den, you shee de letter come from 
Capidan George/ 

Diana nods her head, disdaining words, 
as Simon hands her an open letter from her 
Uncle George. The epistle nms, — 



' Richmond Club, June 23, 1860. 

* Simon, — 

* You say my brother is dead, and 
ask me what you are to do ? Bury him 
in the family vault. Pierrepoint will be 
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there ; I shao't. You say tliere is a picca- 

ninny left, and ask me what you are to do ? 

Kick her out. 

* G. ß. 

' P.S. Smoke the house. Bum all the 
frippery. I'll send in brandy. In a month 
or so expect me down.' 

* And you, as my uncle's oyerseer, are 
acting on these Orders?' she inquires, lay- 
ing the epistle down, and looking straight 
into his eyes. Before she came into the 
room, he was considering with himself once 
more whether he might not be wise in 
making his bargain with the daughter 
instead of with the brother ? Early in the 
day Tab brought to him her spoil — two 
finger-rings, neither of them a wedding- 
ring. At first he swore she was keep- 
ing soniething back ; he knew the lady 
wore three rings ; but the quadroon out- 
swore him that the dead woman had no 
other rings on her fingers than those two. 
Concluding that the piccaninny must 
have taken it off before Tab came into the 
cabin, he fancies she has got a piece of 
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evidence in her hands which a clever de- 
tective miglit make an ugly fact for him. 
He glanced at her fingers as she came in. 

* Shmart piganinny/ he mumbled ; ' not 
agoing to show her cards.' Not liking her 
bold inquiry, he replies in a cajoling tone, 

* Vat shall de servant do ? Parson read 
prayer ; Gubnor Pierrepoint make speech ; 
oder genTmen shtand dere ; close him all 
up ; den ride away — ^goot-bye.' 

Diana Starts. There, on the fellow's 
little finger sparkle two of her mother's 
rings ; two of the rings from her left hand, 
Stolen from her in the night. Looking 
him steadily in the face she utters the one 
Word : 

^Thiefl^ 

*Dat shpirit!' roars Simon. *Look, 
here, Paul, catch her — kiss her. She a gal 
mitshpiriti' 

Rising on the overseer, Diana flings her 
scom and wrath into his teeth : 

*In presence of these witnesses, Paul 
and Pomp, my servants, I denounce you as 
a murderer and rifler of the dead ! ' 



CHAPTER IX 



THE MEDICINE MAN. 



FoR several days Diana raves for life; 
wrestling through one of those wasting 
throes, in whicli it miglit seem to be the 
. greater mercy if she were to sink. 

Tab watches ber bke a cat, stealing in 
and out of the room by nigbt and day. 
Once when Diana wakes, Tab is standing 
by her coucb, snarling and scowling at the 
prostrate girl. 

* So youVe been making eyes at Simon, 
have you, Dinah ? You would like to have 
a white man, like your motherl Would 
you like to know where she is laid V 

Diana, conscious of her words, has 
hardly strength to tum her eyes towards 
Tab. 

* Pretend you don't care ! But I'll teil 
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you all the same. She's buried in the 
trench of all the Crumps.' 

* Oh ! ' moans Diana, tuming to the waU. 

* You'd set your cap at Simon ? I will 
have a stone set up, — 

HEBE LIES DINAH CRUMP, A NEGRO SLAVE. 

THIS STONE WAS ERECTED BY HER 

AEFECTIONATE SISTER 

SALLY CRUMP. 

* That s what youll get by making eyes at 
Simon. ' 

Simon is in a state of much alarm. 
^Murdererl Rifler of the dead !' — ^these 
words keep ringing in his ears. Diana, 
he conjectures, must have been about and 
Seen him take those papers from the 
Senator's pocket-book. If so, she has him 
in her grip, and he must either work her 
ruin, or seciire her as a friend. Which 
shall he try ? At present, he must wait and 
watch ; wait in his own person, watch 
her through the eyes of Tab. Simon wishes 
Tab to be gentle with the piccaninny, and 
to gain her confidence ; but Tab, alarmed 
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by these changes in her white lover, is dis- 
posed to use her teeth and claws. 

Ere a week is out, Sally brings into 
the shed a Cherokee medicine-man ; a quack 
whü goes about the negro yards, vending 
his sticks of dried herbs, his phials o£ es- 
sence, his boxes of powdered bark. This 
quack is a grave, unsmiling man, tall and 
soldier-like, with pale grey eyes, and skin 
of walnut Juice. If his skin were white he 
might be taken for one of Cromwell's Iron- 
sides. A lad comes with him, whistUog 
negro tunes. The negroes swear by the 
Cherokee bitters, and every negress on the 
farm has confidence in the Cherokee spells. 
Their own Obi-man has less influence in 
their cabins than this Indian chief 

Under the medicine-man's Orders Sally 
sweeps the shed, cleans the pane of glass, 
borrows a chair and table from the house, 
and hushes the racket of the negro yard. 

When Diana opens her eyes they rest 
on a bunch of flowers. * Leonard has sent 
them ; I shall now get well/ Feeling in 
the fold of her dress, she touches the 
faiing rose, and with the words, framed in 
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her thought, not uttered from her lips, 

* Yes, Leonard, it is here ; and shall be here 
80 long as you remain my knight/ falls back 
into lier trance. 

Sally drats the wench, but acting under 

* influence/ does as she is told by the medi- 
cine-man, lest a worse thing than one of 
Tab's needles should enter into her side. 
The door is kept ajar ; a cooling drink 
Stands by the couch ; the Chamber is freed 
from noise. In time the fever slackens, 
though the patient continues weak. 

The doctor's voice arrests Diana's ear. 
That spirit tongue in which he drones has a 
familiär sound. Can it be French ? Yes, 
it is French. And he is asking her who 
she is ; whether these je weis are hers, and 
what she is doing in this negro shed. She 
answers briefly in Italian, teUing hini her 
story. He is kind to her, but when she 
ends her tale, he rises like a man whose 
work is over, and bids her a last adieu. 

' Set her in a shady place, under the 
leaves of this maple,' he says to Sally, 
going out. Her fight for life appears no 
longer to concern him. Like the black 
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Obi-man, the red wizard is a physidan only 
to the coloured race. 

Sitting out in the shade of that maple- 
tree, Diana finds her strength retnm. The 
light comes back into her fiice ; not the 
fresh sheen of creatures who have known 
no pain; but a subdued and sober light, 
in which the fire is tempered by veils of 
cloud. Could Leonard see her now, he 
woxild hardly recognise in this pale cheek 
his rival in the race by wood and stream, 

On Captain Randolph coming to Eiver- 
side, things grow worse for the sick girl. 
Uncle George never asks about her ; having 
bother of his own that way. What are 
his brother's follies to him ? Hasn't he his 
favourites and his brats ? Here's Tab, 
sniggering about her freedom ! And those 
devils in the north, driving their Un- 
derground railroads every where ! Two of 
his negroes sloped last month. If Lin- 
coln is elected, stock will fall. It's time 
to make a stand. That piccaninny — she's 
an artist — eh ? And draws her uncle with 
a red nose and a bloated cheek ! 

One night there is a storm in the gun- 
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room. Simon sbows Hs temper, and his 
•master strikes him. Next moming two 
surprises await Diana in the negro shed. 
On waking from sleep she finde on her 
table the card on whicli slie drew her pic- 
ture of Leonard. * From what angel has it 
come V 

While she is pondering on this mystery, 
Sally bounces into her room with news that 
Massa George has gone. Diana rises in 
alarm. A hope which she has nursed for 
weeks, is dashed. She has been dream- 
ing of an interview with her uncle George. 
Her head is füll of cruel imcles, but her 
books are often wrong, and in her wretched 
State she has persuaded herseif that she 
GUght to try her chance. As soon as she 
could dare an interview, she meant to go 
up boldly to the house and ask to see her 
uncle George. Now, he is gone ! 

A few days later there is a new sur- 
prise. When she awakes she finds a letter, 
folded in an envelope, on which is written, 
• From a friend in need — remember when 
the time comes. S. S.^ 

VOL. I. M 
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Opening the letter she reads these 
words : — 



'Riohmond Gub, Nov. 10, 1860. 



* Simon, 



* Lincoln is voted in ; keep 
alive. Put that piccaninny on the farm. 
Her folks are slaves; unless her mother 
was freed, she's like the rest. Send her 
to the farm, and let her prove her case. 
Do as I teil you — quick! 

' G. R' 

The matter of this note is so startling 
that Diana has no time to think of the 
* fiiend in need.' Send her to the tobacco- 
fields ! Put her in the gang ! Treat her as a 
slave ! If she objects to be a slave, it is 
for her to prove that she is free. Grood 
God ! Why, this is worse than anything 
that her mother feared. Yet, how can she 
defend her freedom in a court of law ? She 
has no friends. Her only evidence is in 
the hands of Jecks and Co., attomeys of 
her uncle George. 
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Later in tlie day, her Clierokee drops 
in, silent and abstracted. Diana shows 
him her uncle's letter and her friend's 
envelope. He reads and pauses, Looking 
from the paper to her face, wistfiilly, he 
reads and reads again. Stepping to the 
door, he beckons the mulatta, and standing 
a little way apart, inqnires of her : 

'YournameisCrump?' 

'Sally Crump/ 

* You call this girl Dinah Crump V 

* Dat her name. She Dinah Crump, my 
sister's gal.' 

* She calls herseif Diana Randolph ? ' 

' She all crack, up dar ! She always 
crack, up dar ! ' (And SaUy points to her 
own forehead.) * She Dinah Crump. Her 
moder was my sister, Dinah Crump/ 

* Where is her mother buried V 

* Slaves' trench ; left hand, chapel- 
yard' 

The Cherokee strides away in the direc- 

tion of that chapel-yard. Within an hour 
he comes back to the negro shed, a quick- 
ening light on his grave face. Nearing the 
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couch on wHch Diana sits, he asks her in 
Itahan : 

* Do you know me, child ? ' 

* As the Cherokee doctor/ 

* You think me a red-skin V 

* No ; you are a white man, and a good 
man/ 

* Can you trust me V 

* As I would my father ! ' 

* Listen, child ; my name is Cridge, 
John Cridge. I am a colonel of militia, 
New York State, head-quarters BuflMo. I 
am called the Black Republican. Don't be 
afraid. That is because I serve the Lord 
and help His chüdren. Mary, my sister, 
lives at Niagara. We are servants of 
the Lord ; poor instnunents in Bus hands. 
But who shall judge ? Gideon was the 
least in his father's house, yet the Lord 
chose him for His Service. Mary keeps 
His house ; a refuge for the needy and 
defenceless. She will take you to her 
heart, and be to you even as a mother. 
Would you flee from the house of bondage, 
to be £ree in the Lord's name V 
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' Gladly : it is my daily prayer/ 
The Black RepubKcan goes out, paces 
the yard in thought, comes in again, and 
stooping to the couch, inquires in a low 
voice, * You can row, I hear, like a boy ? ' 

* Almost like a boy/ 

* The negro lads have seen you on the 
water V 

* Many times/ 

* And you can ride on horseback fast 
and far V 

* IVe done so all my life — twenty, thirty 
miles at a sweep/ 

* Can you wear a boy's clothes ? ' 

* I never tried. Yes, I can wear them.' 

* How soon can you be ready to. set 
out?' 

' In ten seconds/ she repUes, raking up 
afew «^leaves, and p^bg them'J 
the locket of her Roman clasp. * Tm ready 
now/ 

*Good. Say no more. You shall be 
saved. Lie down now. Wait tili dawn, 
There's much to do, but we shall start by 
ten, Get all the sleep you can. Good- 
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night. In two days you sliall be free : in 
His name you shall be free/ 

Lying on her couch, Diana murmurs to 
herseif, * She said escape. I will obey her 
voice. If I shoxild cry to Leonard, would 
he still answer that he is my knight V 
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CHAPTER I. 



CHEBOKEE TRAIL. 



'SoFTLY, Samuel, softly. Thou'rt a fine 
lad for fourteen, and a worthy servant of 
the Cause ; but if thou must speak before 
thy eiders, thee might wait tili we have 
given our runagate some tea, and nestled 
her in bed/ So interposes Mary Cridge, 
sister of Colonel Cridge, the Black Re- 
publican, speaking in a calm and soothing 
tone. 

* Yes, Auntie ; I will wait a whole 
week for Miss Randolph to drink her tea, 
and go to sleep ; but you don't know what 
a spree it is to go with uncle on the Chero- 
kee trail. Pity you're not a man/ 

* A man ! The Lord be praised, I'm 
not a man.' 

* How you'd enjoy the lark, auntie. 
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riding into the negro yards, laughing with 
the girls, dosing the cid fellows, hocussing 
the old women, finding out who'll make a 
run for freedom, and, best of all, outwitting 
the wicked overseers/ 

* When wilt thee hold thy peace, and 
sit quiet, as becomea thy age and sex V 

* Only to See us in our war-paint, brown 
as walnut-juice, our hair greased down in 
ropes and plaits ! You^d die of laughing.' 

* Then I'd rather not see thee, nephew 
Samuel, in thy war-paint,' smiles the nice 
old lady. ' As weVe something el^e to de 
than die in fits of merriment, we'd better 
leave thee and thy walnut-juice alone/ 

*But fancy Uncle John, as Cherokee 
medicine-man, wandering in negro planta- 
tions, gabbering with the overseers, all 
hocus-pocus, mumbo-jumbo, hanky-panky! 
You're too skittish, auntie. You would 
never keep your face. If you had been a 
man, you might have been a sober person. 
You're a girl, Miss Randolph. Let me put 
you up to things. If ever you're bom 
again, and happen to be a boy, pass your 
time under the great fall, where the 
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mist is thickest, and the ledge naxrowest. 
That's .the tliing to make you grave — like 
me/ 

* Now, nephew, hast thee done V 

* Done, aimtie ! You're too comic. Why, 
IVe not begun/ 

' Sam's a good lad on trail/ puts in the 
Black Republican, whose sad face never 
yields a line. * When he^s off duty he be- 
gins to yam. Shut up, Sam. See this 

gag?' 

Sam peeps at the gag, and instantly 

shuts np. He knows that iron band, and 

he has seen that gag thrust in between 

more than one pair of obnoxious teeth. 

* Come, dear/ Mary whispers, in caress- 
ing accents to Diana. * Come this way to 
yoiir own room. I'U help you into bed my- 
self. John, wait for me tili I come back/ 

With soft and süent Service eveiything 
is done : logs laid in the stove, curtains 
pulled round, coverlets tucked in, and good- 
nights kissed. 

* What a sweet face ! ' sighs the weary 
chüd, as she is dropping off to sleep. *She's 
like my notion of a saint/ 
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In twenty minutes Mary is back in her 
own room. *Now, John, I listen. Since 
you took up the Cause, you have never 
brought me one lost soul that seems to 
need more care than this poor child/ 

'She has been ill, Mary — ^very iU; 
needing far higher skiU than mine. A 
negro woman called me in to see her : she 
was lying on a couch, — gilt frame, white 
damask squab, green satin cushions : couch 
of some great planter's wife. Her face was 
fair, her dress costly ; round her brow ran 
that golden fillet, and round her wrist 
twined that Roman clasp. Face, dress, 
Ornaments — ^all bespoke the lady bom and 
bred ; yet there she lay in that negro shed, 
faint, paQid, fevered, and without a friend/ 

* The Lord was with her, John/ 

* She was not one of those we seek ; I 
left her more than once ; but something 
drove me back/ 

* Right, John/ 

*What she most needed — air, rest, 
cleanliness, repose, cool drinks — I got for 
her by simple charms. At last she rallied 
to my voice. The negroes thought I spoke 
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to her in spirit tongues ; and when she 
answered me, they marvelled at my power. 
I spoke to her in French, keeping at the 
sing-song. She replied, but in Italian. 
She had seen me more than once, taking 
me for what I seemed, an ordinary Indian 
quack. I'd seen her oftqn, riding in the 
hüls and paddling on the stream ; some- 
times with the Senator, more frequently 
alone. Her father had been thrown from 
his horse and killed. Her mother, driven 
from the house, died of the shock, and the 
girl was left without a name, a dollar, and 
a friend. The case was hard, but we were 
pledged to our own work.' 

* Then, she was not a slave V 

* She Said not, and I thought so then. 
Not being one of those for whom we toil, 
I left her in the negro yard. Work waited 
me elsewhere; partly on the same estate, 
partly at Orange Gap and City Point. 
Within a month we ran off thirteen slaves. 
There lay our proper task — our tuzzle with 
the Evil One. Yet, Mary ' 

' Yea, John, I am listening.^ 

* I could not leave that child to perish 
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in her loneliness and misery. My soul was 
drawn to her. Look into her eyes and 
judge me. Perhaps it was a snare/ 

* No, John, it was the Lord's voice/ 

* Mary, it was a bitter fight She needed 
help, but others needed help still more. To 
give up time for her appeared a waste. 
Are we not vowed to such as have no other 
friends on earth ? Still, I conld not leave 
that child. Then, a door was opened for 
me. Her uncle, treating her as his slave, 
gave Orders to put her on the farm. Diana 
told me she was not a slave, but she was 
hardly free from fever. She admitted that 
she had no evidence. It was her word 
against the world. SaUy, her mother's 
sister, laughed at the pretence. I think 
Diana was deceived by the fancies of a 
fevered brain.^ 

* And as a slave she came within our 
Charge ? The Lord be praised ! ' 

' And strengthen us to fight against His 
Enemyl The rest, Mary, is the old story 
told again. A false scent, a change of 
clothes, a wash of walnut-juice. Dressöd 
as a boy, she rode with me past Orange 
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Gap to the coast, where we found the 
schooner lying out. There was no chase/ 

* Let me begin, Aunt Mary/ Starts the 
lad, impatient with these eiders. 

'Well, nephew, give thy testiinony,^ 
says the softly-speaking lady. 

* I was to ply the boat, and dodge the 
overseer, while Miss Randolph rode the 
other way, on my pony. So I cantered 
down to the boat-house, where I found 
Miss Eandolph ready dressed in my spare 
suit, her hair put up somehow, and her 
skin as brown as Uncle John's. I washed 
my face, put on her white jacket and straw 
hat, jimiped into a boat, Struck out half-a- 
mile or so, and then lay to, as if I were 
idling in the autimm sun. It's spruce hot, 
down there, auntie, in their Indian summer. 
Luckily I had some prog aboard, as four or 
five hours elapsed before any thing occurred. 
First, I saw the overseer on the bank. 
Then I heard a call ; so I just twitched up 
my white sleeve, and gave the ribbon of 
my straw hat a flick. The call grew louder, 
and at last, I understood that the overseer 
wanted me to land. I puUed away toward 
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City Point ; a good long race, but with a 
mile of Start you can do anything in a 
skiff. Soon a pair-oar put off, with sail and 
oars, but a fat fellow in the stem is not 
much help in a chase ; and I had lots of 
time to reach City Point. While I was 
still a mile from shore, I twisted the straw 
bonnet into knots, tied it up with a stone 
in the white jacket, and sunk them in the 
stream. Putting on my own cap, I drew 
in leisurely ; and only stept on shore as 
they cäme up. The overseer was mad, 
wanting to know where the girl was, 
swearing he had seen her in the boat, and 
threatening to charge me with having 
thrown her overboard. I told him he was 
a cuss. There was no girl in my boat. 
How could there be two people in such 
a boat? Where would they sit? The 
negroes grinned, and the overseer swore. 
Aimtie, it would do you good to hear that 
fellow. You can't think how wicked people 
are/ 

* Sam, behave thyself,' says Mary. *Con- 
sider thy dignity as a Cherokee.^ 

* Well, auntie, that chap was daft — clean 
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daft. He raved and roared. He said tliere 
waa a girl imide that boat. He knew her 
by the straw hat and crimson streamers. 
She had asked him for a boat. She was 
bis child, bis pet, bis favourite. He wanted 
ber : be was ber friend. At last, be opened 
bis fisby eyes, sqninted tbis way and tbat, 
and saw I was tbe doctor s boy. Tben be 
yelled and danced, screecbing out, tbat sbe 
bad run away from bim— eloping witb a 
Cberokee V 



VOL. I. 



CHAPTER IL 



AT QUIET HOME. 



On waking, rather late next day, Diana 
finds her lips moving to the words, * Escape; 
live a new life ;' but as her senses slowly 
open to sight and sound, she grows aware 
of two extemal and distinct impressions on 
her brain : near by, a deep and almost 
sacred hush, as of an empty church before 
the worshippers come in ; and further off, 
outside the window-blind and wall, a grand 
and musical roar, as of a great sea wave 
that roUs and screams against a wall of 
rocks. 

Before she has time to think of her own 
fatigue and loneliness, her eyes and ears are 
busy with the scene around her bed. The 
room in which she rests is piain yet bright; 
chair, table, console, clock, and mirror, every 
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article is prim and in its place. The colours 
are sedate ; white curtain, lavender fiinge, 
and lilac coverlet ; and the whole arrange- 
ment has an air of comfort and repose. 
Her eyelids close, as in a happy dream, 
and the poor runagate lies a long time, 
now thinking of what she has left behind, 
now listening to that outer monotone, 
sounding to her fancy like miisic from the 
land of souls. 

After eating food, which the good hostess 
brings into her room, she tries her feet, and 
is surprised to find her limbs so strong. The 
change of air has done her good. Her nerve 
has never failed her, and her sinews, strained 
in her great anguish, seem to be recovering 
brace and tone. While she is busy with the 
flight now over, that spirit music in the 
distance still goes on. 

Drawing the blind, her eye goes out 
over a scene the like of which is nowhere 
to be found on earth. A breadth of water 
Stretches from a garden-wall, half screened 
by cedars, to a distant skirt of forest, lying 
at the foot and cUmbing up the front of a 
long ridge or table-land. This water is not 
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river, is not lake ; but a white storm of fluid 
hissing over ledges, boiling up from chasms, 
breaking on rifted rocks, yet wrestling down- 
wards towards a low black line, where the 
whole eddying tempest seems to melt into 
a cloud of spray, touched on the crown by 
edges of amber light. A cry of rapture 
breaks from Diana : 'These are the Cataracts. 
What a scene to paint !' 

The house, she notices, Stands in a large 
garden, on the edge of this cataract. A 
wall smrounds this garden, and this wall 
is only pierced by a single gate. A broad 
avenue leads from this gate to the front 
door, — an avenue kept clear of bush and 
tree. Every window in the front looks 
down that avenue and commands that gata 
Other parts of the garden are packed with 
shrubs, suggesting games of hide-and-seek. 
Outside the wall Stands a boat-house, with 
a small jetty, along which lies a steam 
launch. Diana has already heard enough 
about the place to understand that the 
river is Niagara, that the lake above is 
Erie, and the shore beyond the water 
Canada. That launch, she feels assured, 
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is the boat of freedom, and that pier the 
end of her Cherokee trail, 

' These are the Cataracta — I will paint 
them, if I die !' 

Passing out of the door, Diana finds the 
stairs and passa&^es as silent as her room. 
' Smdy it l S ufday momlng,' sha n,utters 
softly, to herseif; feeling the repose most 
gratefnl after the racket of the negro-yard, 
and the fatigue of her flight from Riverside 
to the Falls. 

At Quiet Home it is always Sunday 
moming ; that is to say, it is always bright 
and always hushed. Noise is banished, 
less by double windows, padded hangings, 
and Persian carpets, than by a tranquil 
spirit in the mistress, Mary Cridge. No 
voice is raised ; in Mary's presence no one 
has a voice, A whisper is enough, and 
Mary is the only one from whom that 
whisper comes, To bawl in the kitchen is 
notice to quit. According to gossip, a loud 
sneeze has been known to cost a help-maid 
her place. Every one (even Sam) is forced 
to recognise this reign of peace. The news- 
boy drops his whistle as he rings the bell ; 
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the letter-carrier, stepping over the lawn 
with bated breath, taps at the door as 
though it were a church. 

Mary is holding Conference with her 
brother, Colonel Cridge. Diana's caae is 
something fresh to them, for they have 
only dealt, as yet, with slavery on the 
lowest plane of negro life. 

*What do you counsel, John? You 
are a leamed man. Give me advice/ 

' Mary, I am not so sure of giving good 
advice/ 

' She is a lovely girL' 

* And camal beauty, Mary, is a snare.' 

' She seems a lady in her thoughte and 
words/ 

' No lady ever had a purer taste and 
finer sense,' the Colonel answers her. 

* We cannot teach this girl to mend and 
make, and send her out as drudge/ 

*No, Mary, no. She has a high and 
rearing spirit/ 

' No bad gift, if tumed to true account. 
One likes a horse of mettle. Once the 
bit is in, a horse of spirit wUl do much/ 

* She loyes you, Mary, and may let you 
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put the curb between her teeth. Try — 
that's her step in the corridor/ 

Diana here trips in ; light beaming from 
her feice, 'Good moming, madam; good 
moming, Uncle John/ The Colonel notes 
that her night's rest has done her good, but 
there is something in her look that, though 
a close observer, he has never seen in her 
before — the startled and triumphant look of 
a child who has found a prize. 

* IVe seen them now ; seen them with 
my very eyes/ 

* Seen what, Diana V 

* Why, the Cararacts. I know the Falls 
are also near ; let me go out, and see them 
with my very eyes/ 

'* Sam shall go with you,' answers Mary ; 
* he's the best guido among the Falls. They 
call you Dinah — if I recoUect ? ' 

* Diana, madam/ 

* But Diana is a pagan name ; a goddess, 
as I read my Testament, of no good repute ; 
a name not pleasant to a Christian ear. 
Will you allow a little change ? Now 
Dinah is a sweet name ; borne by a sister 
of the patriarchs, May we call you Dinah?' 
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* Madam, I will keep my name/ 

The Colonel peeps at Mary from behind 
a book, giving a little cough and hem ! 

* Not like to change V persists thelady, 
treating her as a child, and tiying on the 
bit. 

* No, madam ; Diana was my mother's 
name. My mother used to call me DL And 
you shall call me Di.' 

* Well,' says Mary, kissing her in deep 
compa^sion, aß she might have kissed a 
wilful savage from Santa Cruz, * let it be, 
Di '/ and then the young lady goes out 
with Sam to see the Falls. 

* Got the bit in ?' the Black RepubKcan 
asks, with his grim smile. 

* Nay, John, we shall get no bit in thera 
That child will go her way to good or bad.' 

* She's proud and desolate, Mary.' 

* How can she be helped V 

'Her temper, as you see, is high. If 
there's a way, your heart will find it sooner 
than my head.' 

* That band roimd her brow, that jewel 
on her wrist, seem things of price. And 
then she has those pearls.' 
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* The band is ancient, and the clasp of 
IrOman gold. The pearls are Orients, and 
lat opal would sustain her for a year/ 

* I'll teil her, John ; that she may feel 
t ease. What eise V 

*I11 think the matter through and 
irough. There's time before we start 
Tam. One thing is fixed, one only. She 
'as bom into the Evil Kingdom; she 
lall rise into the Higher Kingdom. 
[ow, I will teil you by-and-by.' 

At five o'clock:— the time of sunset — 
am and Diana come in ; their bonny faces 
right with exercise. 

* IVe Seen them all,' chirps Diana. 

* Seen what, my dear ? ' 

* The Cataracts, the Islets, and the Falls. 
Ve got them in my eyes, and on my brain. 
'o-morrow I begin to paint/ 

* Don't,' says Cridge, who is a man of 
iste, and hates poor daubings. 

* Not paint those waters ! Ask me not 
D admire these stars. I shall not eat or 
leep tül I begiD.' 

* She'll make a fight of it,' Cridge says 
3 his sister, in the privacy of their room. 
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^ Other girls would be prostrate, She's 
work ; looking her furies in the face.' 

' But, John, she's ill at ease, in spite of 
her brave face.' 

* I see it, Mary ; she is suffering agonies 
without a groaa' 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE CATARACTS. 



Next moming Diana gets out betimes ; 
Sam foUowing closely at her heels ; she, 
with a portfolio, a dozen mill-boards, and a 
box of paints iinder her ann ; he, with a 
Virgil in his pocket, and a camp-stool and 
sunshade in his hands. They run through 
a little Street of hoteis and bazaars, cross 
the Lesser Fall by a bridge, and make for the 
Three Sisters, a group of islets, lying out 
among the Cataracta, rieh in the after-glow of 
an Indian summer. Glancing round her 
with the eye of a bom artist, she perceives 
a dozen pictures waiting for her brush. 

Here hangs an aired cedar — poet of the 
w«od^blowroverbya^n„./atoU„gi^ 
desperately by the root, and in his fallen 
State, putting forth a summer song of 
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leaves and cones. This cedar is reduced to 
paper, with a Student sitting on the trank. 
Out there, amid the whirling cataract, 
Springs a point of rock, on which the cur- 
rents break with beautiful efFects of light 
and foam. By ten or twelve bold strokes, 
that rock is captured and secured. 

* Stay/ muses the artist, trying at her 
work once more ; * yes, it wants life/ and so 
she begs of Sam to go and lean over the 
parapet of the bridge. 

Sam, laying down his Virgil, whistles 
his delight ; and as the girl and boy wend 
home, he teils her that the sketches just 
whip creation all to sticks. 

After supper, a more serious critic offers 
an opinion, which in time bears fruit. 

When, fagged with sitting in the wind, 
Diana has gone to bed, her rescuer speaks 
of her to Mary : 

'This girl will make her way. Fm 
no great judge, but I can see when 
shrubs and freshets look like shrubs and 
freshets. Here's this cedar! how the red 
trunk lies across that fissure. That's a tree. 
How well this lad is hinted. See this hunk 
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of quartz. How often have we watched 
the waters froth against this rock ? It's 
real, Mary, like the rock itself ! * 

Next moming, Diana is out again ; Sam 
whistling at her heels. Sam sits on a 
log, cramming his verses, and watching 
her nimble brush ; thinking her face the 
blithest face, her figure the supplest figure 
he has ever seen — ^not even excepting those 
of his sister Prue. 

Sain is a judge of female beauty, and 
his notion of a perfect damsel is — Diana. 
Girl and boy are now fast Mends. * Yes, 
Sam,' she assiires him, with reviving arch- 
ness, * you may caU me Di, and hold my 
parasol.' 

* Thank you, Miss Band — no, hang me ! 
— ^thank you, Di' 

* Don't you know, Sam, you are my 
brother, now?' she asks him, wondering 
whether a more god-like boy than Sam still 
keeps a certain promise in his heart. 

* I wish you were. I'm very fond of Prue 
and Pattie, but they never talk to me like 
you.' 

* And if I were your sister, Sam, you 
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would be true to me? Why, Sam, you 
know IVe actually wom your clothes— 
ahem ! you^ll keep my secret ; won't you, 
Sam?' 

Sam, jumping to his feet, and chucking 
over his devotion tx) Lavinia, swears in a 
boy's warm idiom, that he s ready to kill 
the first feUow who gives her pain. 

Diana sits in front of a rustic bridge, 
linking one islet to another by a plank 
and treUis. A snag, jammed in the stony 
bed, throws up a jet of water ; which bends 
in the wind, aad curls in spray over the 
bridge forming a tiny rainbow. When the 
rustic bridge, framed by the jet and arch 
are caught, the artist moves to a spot on 
' the same islet, where a fairy pool of water 
lies, fluent and opalesque, \mder an amber 
slab, and in the shadow of a red pine. This 
bit of silent and retiring nature in the midst 
of roar and wrack, she catches with a bold 
and ready hand ; but to complete the pic- 
ture, otherwise too lonely for the hmnan 
sentiment of solitude, she adds a figure to 
the pictnre — that of a young man, leaning 
in Byronic sadness, over the amber slab. 
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At night, when Colonel Cridge examines 
er work with his Puritanic eyes, she has 
flush a little, and explain. 

' Who's here V asks Cridge. * The same 
oung god as yesterday?' 

* That^s me ! ' crows Sam, lifting np his 
ead proudly. 

' Pooh ! ' replies his uncle. 

* Well, I sat for him. Look at the boots.' 
'No more like thee, than I'm like Moses. 

•pite of the boots and coats this figure s 
lassical. YouVe never been in Italy, 
>iana ? No. I thought not.' 

* Most of my copies have been made from 
ie antique,' she flashes out in sudden 
peech and colour ; * my hand's accustomed 
) the lines. It is my fault ; I'll try to 
Äve it offi' 

The Colonel pauses. He has heard of 

^nard Lyle, the EngUsh visitor at Eiver- 
de, as a youngster who was frank of face 
ad free of fist ; but he has never seen the 
Äy and cannot teil whether Diana is think- 
ig more of the immortal marble than of 
le mortal man. He bears the name in 
lind, and watches for a ftuiiher sign. 
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^WhenyouVe regained your strength, 
Diana, what will you like to do ? ' 

* To paint, Uncle John/ 

* And what besides V 

* Go to school, Uncle John.* 
^School? What can you want to leam? 

*You sing and play-^sketch and paint 
— speak French and Italian. What do you 
want at school ? ' 

*To see young ladies — ^talk to young 
ladies — live among young ladies — that, 
Uncle John, is what I want/ 

' She's right,' says Mary, speaking to 
her brother. * A few months in a school 
will do her good, and bring her peace. The 
thing most needed for her now is rest.' 

* Which is the best school in this neigh- 
bourhood?' asks Diana, adding that Sam 
says the best schools in America are in New 
York State, and the best schools in New 
York State are at Niagara Falls« 

* Miss Van Leyden,' answers the Black 
Republican, cautiously, * keeps a school at 
the Falls ; young ladies from Raleigh and 
Richmond, as well as from New York and 
Boston, live under her charge/ 
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* What is Miss Van Leyden like ? ' 

*A peacock in petticoats — what the 
Hussians call a first chin^ and the Chinese 
a first chop. She's a dame of the old 
school, a lady of high family, and of higher 
culture than family, who never forgets her 
noble ancestry, and remains exdusive and 
aristocratic.' 

* You mean she keeps a social school, 
closed against shoddy-queens ? ' 

HeX^ide turhi. eyes from her in 
pain. Shoddy - queens 1 This nonsense 
from the daughter of a negro slave ! Yet 
he can hardly blame the child, who shows 
the false ideas of her class ; but he is 
moved to stemer warfare with those false 
ideas, and to grind his heel on every germ 
ofüiltungodl^ride. 

* Hush, dear I ' interposes Mary, not yet 
able to curl her tongue round Di (it 
sounds so like the objectionable female at 
Ephesus). 

* Lucy Van Leyden. is not as meek as 
Christian women should be. Cur nieces 
go to her because her System is stricter, and 

VOL. I. o 
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her teaching broader than are usual in our 
schools. So far, so good ; but pride has 
crept into her veina She looks to family 
in a coiintry where we have no fami- 
lies. Her ambition is to keep a ladies' 
school/ 

' What are Miss Van Leyden's termsT 
Diana asks, unconscious of the pain and 
doubt excited by her phrase. Not for 
the first time has the question come to 
Cridge whether he was right in yielding to 
the spelly and tuming to befiriend this 
planter's child? Can he go on? What 
good can come of it? he asks himisieH 
* One good at least. The world — which is 
at enmity with God — can be defied and 
overoome ; that is a gain.' If not for her 
sake, for the Cause, he will go on. 

' Diana^' he repHes, with more of hard- 
ness in his tone than she has ever heard 
bef ore in him, ' these things are easy , if all 
other matters can be fixed.' 

She ponders for an instant, but &il- 
ing to see his drift, replies, ' I cannot go to 
Leyden House on alms.' 
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* You will not seil your je weis ? ' he 
inquires, witb a relaxing smüe. 

* I'd rather seil my teeth ; yet, Uncle 
John, I'll seil my necklace, pearl by pearl, 
to live one year with those young ladies 
under Miss Van Leyden's roof/ 



CHAPTEE IV. 



UPWARD. 



After a day among the pines and freshets, 
Diana, sitting in her own room, and feeling 
stronger from her daUy exercise in the 
bracing air, begins to put her case, according 
to her genius, visibly, as it were, in words. 
Her nature is to see things in their shapes, 
as pictures to the eyes, not puzzles in the 
brain. So far, has she done her task? 
She has escaped. She has turned her 
back on Riverside. She is ready to 
begin her life afresh. Bat how about 
that boy who pledged his word to be her 
knight ? Undoing the clasp on her arm, 
she looks at the rose-leaves in the locket 
with a flush of pride, which hardly bums 
along her neck and face before it passes 
into chill and pain. * As long as you re- 
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main my knight ? He said — that is for 
ever I But he's gone away. I must not 
think of him. Yet I work with lighter 
spirit, when he fiUs my soul — Leonard, 
my knight!' 

Tmning to her portfolio, she gazes on 
her fancy sketch of him. Ho w beautiful he 
is I A noble face — ^the face of a brave man, 
and a good man ! What a fury in his eyes, 
as though he rode along the front in battle ! 
Is it true that he is nothing to her now ? 
Can she forget him ? Never ! 

Next moming Colonel Cridge goes to 
BufFalo, where he calls at a picture-shop, 
kept by Jabes Smart, secretary to the Fine 
Art Club. 

' Jabes, I have found a genius for you ! ' 

* Glad to hear it, Colonel ; that's better 
than the boy who found the mine.' 

* Wait, Jabes, tili our ore has been 
assayed. Come into your sanctum. Now, 
attend. You see the signature — D, 
with a dot ? ' asks John, his finger on his 
lip. 

' Yes,' replies the secretary. 

* I can teil you nothing more, just now ; 



\ 
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there is a mystery behind. The artist is a 
lady — not seventeen.' 

* American, I hope ? ' asks the experi- 
enced secretary. 

* Yes, American,' replies the Black Re 
pubUcan. ^You wül hear of her again. 
What are these sketches worth ? ' 

* They're crude, though brisk. ITl ven- 
ture twenty doUars each/ 

^That's what they'U fetch, supposing 
them for sale ? ' 

*Do I take you that they're not for 

sale V 

' No, not for sale ; at present, not for 
sale/ 

* Then they are worth more. If not for 
sale many of our members might be glad 
to have three or four samples at thirty 
dollars each/ 

^Thank you; 111 tum it over in my 
mind. I meant to keep them all my- 
self/ 

' Leave them a day or two ; they shall 
not be Seen, except by members of the 
Club/ 

On going into Mary's parlour in the 
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evening, Diana finds the Colonel in his 
sifiter's room. 

* Diana,' he observes, unbending, yet 
with some slight trace of wormwood on his 
tongue, * I'm doing business in your name. 
We're not all shoddy people in these parts/ 
Diana winces, but says nothing in 
reply. 

' At Bufl&lo/ he continues, ' there's a 
Fine Art Club. Some of the members of 
that club have seen and bought your 
Sketches, and will buy as many more as 
you can make. The price is twenty-five 
dollars each. You gave me ten — 250 
dollara I have promised them ten more, 
and Smart, to be sure of getting them, 
has paid in to your account at the Buffalo 
Bank the whole sum — 500 dollars. Here's 
your pass-book/ 

^ What are Miss Van Leyden's terms ? ' 
^ Three hundred doUars for the half/ 
Diana trips to her room and counts the 
Sketches in her portfolio. Some are 
hints, others j&nished works ; four or five 
are ready; so that in ten days she may 
finish her commission for the Fine Art Club. 



\ 
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Calling for Sam, she asks the student if he 
willkindly go out with her earlier — even 
before the house is up ; while there is still 
rime and dew on the cedars ? She haö 
noticed effects ofpure y^hite light in the 
first frost, and wishes to arrest these beau- 
tiful contrasts of natnre, while the pure 
white frosts are edged by the brown and 
yellow autumnal leaves. Yes ; Sam will 
go ; Sam would go anywhere. More than 
once he urges her to run out with him at 
night. The Falls, he says, are best at 
night. The roar is deeper and more awfdl, 
the spray lighter and more fanciful, the 
wood darker and more ghostly. Then, and 
then only, you catch the lunar rainbows. 
Diana is ready to be off; but Mary smiles 
in sweet reproval of such whimseys. Quiet 
Home is not to be disturbed by midnight 
sallies, even in search of the picturesque. 
Diana feels a litüe chafed, but hardly owns 
it to herseif. Art is a free and independent 
spirit ; and Quiet Home a despotism of 
peace, tempered by outbreaks on the part 
of Sam. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PLEDGE. 



' A SEBious business, John.' 

'Yet, Maiy, we must finish what we 
have begun/ 

* Yes, John. Should she fall back from 
US, she might be lost for ever.' 

• Lost as the fallen angels/ answers the 
Black Republican, using the tone of an 
cid Covenanter, thinking sadly of what 
could be done for the brand which his 
own band had plucked from the burning. 
*A11 the worst demons in those negro 
yards are daughters of white men. A negro 
girl has few temptations ta resist. Fair 
girls are drawn into the pit by pride. They 
will not marry blacks, whites will not 
marry them. But she shall not fall back 
into those negro yards. Our hands are at 
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the wheel, and for the Cause, if not for her, I P^ 

we mnst go on. Mary, well save her, and ' ^ 

defeat the Evü One.' 1 ^ 

*Let US begin; once we are on the I ^ 

road, we shall look to neither right nor I ^ 

left/ I ^ 

* The first step, Mary, is to get her ■ ^ 
into Leyden House/ 

' Let US consider how/ 

* The main point, Mary, is that we must 
introduce her to this schooL' 

* In face of our o wn doubt ? ' 
'Such cases are known to every man- 

engaged in doinghis Master's work. Appa^- 
rent evil must be dared in order to achiev^^ 
an actual good/ 

' She thinks her birth was that of honest^ 
girls!' 

'Though wrong, that is her confideni^^ ^ 
belief. Her mother told her so; that ii 
enough. You cannot raise the point. It ii 
her faith and conscience to accept her mo- 
ther's Word.' 

* But we know otherwise V 
^ Let US not say, we know. There is 

doubt. The truth is known to Hirn, andj 
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perhaps, to Hirn alone. Her mother was 
a Strange woman, who drew, and sang, and 
spoke more languages than one. Such 
things are rarely taught to slaves ; at least 
to slaves of negro type. Yet that stränge 
woman was the daughter of a slave. Her 
half-sister, Sally, is a slave ; her niece, 
Tabitha, is a slave ; and the stränge wo- 
man lies in the slaves' trench under the 
name of Dinah Crump.' 

'Was she as good as she was clever, 
John?' 

' The negresses spoke ill of her ; but 
negresses rarely teil the truth. First, then, 
comes that question of the taint of blood. 
Men who love the Lord care little for these 
wrangles over shades of skin. God wüls 
them ; and He knows His ends in making 
one man black, a second man yellow, and 
a third man white. But bad men rule 
the World. You and I, Mary, can defy 
opinion, being peers of those who make it ; 
but for her — the coloured girl — there is no 
safety save in silence and reserve. Yea, 
silence is her law of life. We have to deal 
with facts. Miss Van Leyden, and the 
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girls in Miss Van Leyden's school, are just 
now potent facts/ 

'Andthereismore?' 

* There is the question — not to be left 
out — of whether she is bond or free. Her 
uncle, Captain Randolph, answers she is 
bond. After the late elections we can snap 
onr fingers at such men as he, but these 
elections will not change the feeling of 
white people, even at Niagara, as to 
the policy of free-bom girls mixing on 
equal terms with slave-bom girls.' 

' Her case is very sad.' 

' Sadder than that of any negro slave. 
The negro female has her place : Diana 
has no place. By blood, she ranks among 
the highest famüies on this continent, 
yet has no right of entry into the society 
which her genius would adorn.' 

' You are bitter, John, to-day ! ' 

' It is the Cause. We are engaged with 
Satan and his imps. I mean this girl to 
enter Leyden House. That we must sepa- 
rate her from the past, I know ; that we 
must separate her from ourselves, I also 
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know. The loss is ours, but Service is a 
sacrifice of Seif/ 

* There is no fear of our being able to 
go through V 

* One fear, and only one — herseif. That 
we can trust her with some inkling of our 
motives, I Ipelieve ; that she can enter Com- 
pany unsuspected of her taint, I'm sure. 
Our peril, now and in the future, is her 
tongue/ 

' Can we not curb that member, so unruly 
inaUgirls?' 

* Get me some pledge from her, if you 
can win it, binding her by a formal promise 
never to betray the circimistances of her 
mother's birth.' * 

' John, I will get that pledge/ 
' Do so ; then I shall see my way/ 
In the evening Mary has a chat with 
Diana on life in a young ladies' school, 
dwelling on the pleasant studies and happy 
fiiendships of the class-rooms, and Coming 
tenderly round to the darker side of her 
pretty picture, — the exclusive System of 
Miss Van Leyden, who regards admission 
to her house as introduction to good society. 
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and the bitter claBS jealousies which often 
animate tlie best of ffirls when asked to asso- 
ciate with other gil 

' Bear with me, dear, and let us boijh be 
plain/ the lady adds. ' We have to aaswer 
for thy birtli to others, and I must ask 
some questions for myself According to 
thy best belief, thou art Senator Eandolpli's 
daughter?' 

Diana bites her lip, but answers quickly 
to the question : ^ My belief ! It's not a 
matter of belief. I'nj sure. I have heard 
my own father call me his own chüd a 
thousand times/ 

' And to the best of thy belief — I ask. 
no farther than belief — ^thou wert bom t^ 
him in lawful wedlock V 

' That is no less certain, My moth^ 
had her bridal ring and marriage linea' 

^ And thou hast seen that ring and tha^ 
certificate V asks Mary, sparkling up. 

* Madam, I have seen that ring and tha^ 
certificate with my very eyes, and held tha^ 
ring and that certificate in my very hand^ 

^ Are they in thy possession now ? ' 

* Not now.' 
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' Canst thou produce them, if required ? ' 

* On the instant ? No.' 

*Dost thou know the place in which 
they might be found V 

* No ; I suspect, but am not sure/ 

^ Diana, say no more/ adds Mary, with a 
fallen crest. * Let all these by-gones rest in 
peace. Canst thou give and keep a pledge?' 

^Untüldie.' 

'For her sake, and for mine, give me 
thy word, that both in school and out of 
school, tili I release thee from this bond of 
silence, thou wilt never say one word, and 
never write one line to raise a doubt as to 
thy mother's birth.' 

Here is her case of conscience in aiiother 
form, the pledge which she had made to 
her dead mother ; and her heart goes up in 
gladness as she answers to a living witness : 
'Mary, I will pledge my word.' 

' And add, Diana, as a duty to the dead, 
that neither taunt of speech, nor love of 
gain, whatever shape they take, shaU tempt 
thee to betray this trust.' 

'On my salvation, I will keep this 
pledge/ 



CHAPTER VI. 



LEYDEN HOUSE. 

* 



Next day, the Colonel strides to Leyden 
House. The lady is at home ; every one, 
as a rule, is at home to the richest person 
at Niagara Falls. Shown into a parlour 
hung with portraits of Queen Victoria, 
General Washington, and Frederick the 
Great, Cridge is received by a maiden lady 
of some sixty-five autumns. Colonel ! The 
elderly maiden is glad to see the gallant 
colonel. What can the stately maiden of 
sixty-five autumns do for the gallant 
colonel ? A young lady of high family in 
whom the Colonel takes an interest ! Young 
lady from Virginia ! Quite a romance ; one 
of Madame de Genlis' pastorals. Miss Van 
Leyden is a woman, and her interest in the 
young lady has begun. A vacancy ? Yesy 
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slie haa a vacancy for one pupü, the Prin- 
oess Paratchin having finished her course 
and sailed by the last steamer to Europe. 
The yoiing lady's name ? Diana ! A chaste 
name, an aristocratic name — reminding one 
of the Roman poets. Family ? Ran- 
iolph ! Ha ! the Randolphs are an ancient 
race. She had a pupil not long since from 
Canada, named Louisa Randolph — Hon. 
Louisa Randolph, daughter of an English 
peer. Perhaps the young lady in whom 
the Colonel feels an interest is of that 
family ? Yes ! She is dehghted ; she will 
show her new pupil one of the Hon. Lonisa's 
Sketches, left by the dear girl as a remem- 
brance of happy days at Leyden House. 
Indeed! Miss Randolph also draws? Charm- 
ing I She is so fond of art, the stately 
maiden, though she does not draw herseif ! 
Already done some sketches of the Falls ? 
How nice ! Shows eagemess and energy ; 
but who could stand in front of those won- 
drous overflows and not become an artist ? 
And the young lady's age ? Seventeen ! 
how nice 1 Every thing yet to leam ! And 
she is staying, no doubt, at Quiet Home ? 

VOL. I. P 
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Of couTse. And her dear pupils, Miss Pru- 
dence and Miss Patience — have they yet 
Seen the young lady ? Ah ! not yet. Of 
course, the young ladies shall go to tea, 
and see Miss Randolph before she comes to 
schooL Good day, and thank the Colonel 
for his charming call. 

In the aftemoon. Prudence and Patience 
trip along the avenue with elastic step 
and merry presence, assorting oddly with 
their staid and homely names. Invading 
their aunt's room, they fill it with a bustie 
of the World, and drive the customary 
silence out of doors. Diana looks at them 
a moment, as they laugh and chatter, and 
hardly waitiug for an introduction, gives a 
hand to each. They look into her bright 
face, on which her recent sufferings have 
left a tinge of melancholy, and without a. 
question take her to their hearts. Diana* 
feels that in these nieces of her patrons shc 
has found two friends. 

Tea leads to talk, and after tea there L 
a little sketching, a little playing, and 
good deal of reciting. Prue is in rapture ^= 
with Diana's voice ; Diana is astonished 
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Prue's declamatory powers. Next to paint- 
ing well, Diana likes to declaim with spirit. 
That is being an orator ; that is next to 
being in Parliament. Heigho ! They are 
only girls, for Sam is luckily away ; but the 
silent passages hardly know themselves, 
and the old negress in the kitchen thinks 
a cage of canaries must have got into the 
room. At last the two girls kiss and go 
away, parting with a well-bred air not lost 
on Diana, saying they will meet again next 
evening in Prue s sitting-room. Prue is in 
her final term, and has a sitting-room to 
herseif at Leyden House. 

Miss Van Leyden, paid in advance, is 
charmed by her new pupil s lovely face and 
classical air — so like the Hon. Louisa Ran- 
dolph, who has now retumed to her father s 
palace in Park Lane. And hke that Eng- 
lish damsel, she is so original ; for in spite 
of her classical fiUet, she has neither the 
Grecian bend nor the Roman slouch, so 
much in vogue with people of a lower rank. 

Prue and Pattie are more like sisters to 
her than simple friends ; and Prue, being 
two years older, has a margin of experience 
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as a young lady, of the highest use to a 
child who still knows nothing of the worlA 
Prue goes out to tea-parties, where lady- 
like young preachers hold forth, and where 
much meek scandal is indulged Twice 
she has been to Rochester, and once she 
has paid a flying visit to New York. 

* Dearest dear,' she whispers, ' may I 
give you good advice, such as becomes my 
timeoflife?' 

^ Do, dear ; nothing I need so much/ 

* Dance, dearest dear. You cause re- 
marks. I overheard Miss Van Leyden 
sneering that you're English, and therefore 
eccentric. That was because you ref used to 
dance/ 

* Dear Prue, I can't. Sure as I'm 
sitting here, änd making a fright of you, 
I Ve never leamed to dance.' 

* Hush, dearest dear 1 If that Grace 
Gosnold were to hear you, she*d swear 
you re only some white trash.' 

White trash? Diana has been rather 
drawn towards Grace, her style of beauty 
being unlike that of her nearer friends; 
for Grace has in her mien and bearing the 
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delicious languor of the South. Compared 
witli Prue and Pattie, she appears like a 
palmetto, while her northern friends have 
the more angular beaiing of two pines. 

' Help me ; I'll leam/ Diana sighs. 

' Put down your pencil and stand up. 
We'U call in Pattie, and in twenty minutes 
you shall dance enough to walk through a 
quadrille. In five or six days you'U do 
what other girls can do/ 

Grace Gosnold, a Georgian lady, was at 
first inclined towards Diana, but on Unding 
her hopelessly annexed by others, she made 
no open advances, saying to herseif that 
a daughter of Senator Randolph ought 
to know her place, which was clearly not the 
Company of two Black Republican girls. An 
accident occurred. During an afternoon walk 
in the snow, Miss Gosnold slipt on the 
thin ice of a canal which feeds the pretty 
feil known as the Bridal Veil. Diana 
was not only the first to help her out, and 
smoothe her dress, but to catch her a 
passing sleigh. Before the damsel had 
time to say a word, the driver dashed off, 
but in the evening Diana received from 
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Grace a kindly little note. Diana read 
the note, thinking it very nice. The paper 
was pink and scented, with a pretty mo- 
nogram in a comer, and the phrase, though 
simple, neat and spirited. * It's like a 
madrigal,' Diana murmured to herseif; ' how 
does one catch that style V 

From that hour the Georgian girl and 
Diana were friends. 

Miss Gosnold is more \iseful to Diana's 
social growth than her friend Prue. 
Grace is a few months older, and a 
great deal richer, than Prue. Grace goes 
out like Prue, but sparkies in a wider 
sphere. Prue's gaddings are confined to 
the American bank ; Grace fernes over to 
the Canadian shore. One goes out to drink 
tea, while the other goes out to dine and 
dance. Grace haughtily observes, that her 
friends live chiefly on the other side. She 
is a Southerner, and society in the South 
affects an English tone. * You and I are not 
Yankees, dearest dear,' she sneers, as only 
Southern girls can sneer; 'so let us own 
the truth — ^this side's shoddy, that side's 
substance — this side's greenbacks, that 
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side's gold/ With more or less of nip and 
twinge, Diana thinks of Mary and of Mary's 
opinion; yet she cannot help her heart 
growing warmer to this saucy Southern 
girL 

Before the term closes, Diana has 
leamed to dance all sorts of steps and 
figures, and to sit her horse like a lady, 

rather than to hug it with the grip of an 
Indien brave. She writes on pink note- 
paper now — ^paper with scented leaves, and 
a pretty monogram at the top. She has 
got a touch of the old style and the grand 
manner, but she has not learned to mince 
and simper, like her Georgian friend ; and 
this aifectionate girl, not caring for such 
flattery, begs her to resist temptation in 
that line. 

' I won't/ laughs Diana, pressing her 
arm round her friend's waist. ' You are a 
Grace beyond the reach of art.' 

* You're too great, dearest dear, for such 
small tricks. If I could only — no, I'U not 
say draw like you, for that's beyond my 
dream — but if I could only speak — de- 
daim — like you, Siddons at seventeen !' 
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Diana stops her mouth with a swift 
kiss. 

* Don t, Grace ! If you ever call me 
Siddons again, I'U call you Cleopatra — so 
beware ! ' 

In other feminine accomplishments — 
such as moving softly, dropping her eye- 
lids, flirting a fan, and sitting bolt upright 
— she is now a young lady of the newest 
Saratoga type. 

One day in October — she has been at 
school a year, and it is now about 
vacation time — she goes with Grace across 
the ferry to St. Catherine's, a pretty town- 
let in Canstda, within easy distance of the 
Falls, to See Mrs. Fane, Grace's aunt, and 
the Rev. Archdeacon Fane, Grace's uncle. 

These Fanes are charming people, and 
are fond of Grace. * Randolph of Eiver- 
side ! ' exclaims the Archdeacon, ' then my 
dear young lady, you are a connexion of 
my own.' ßeginald Fane, the good arch- 
deacon, a nephew of the aged Duke of Don- 
caster, is a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and a profound student of pedigrees. 
Of course, he is aware, as Diana ought to 
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have been, that Sir Ralph, the first Ran- 
dolph of Riverside, married Lady Muriel 
Fane, third daugliterof Charles, Earl of Don- 
caster. Taking from his shelves a copy of the 
Yirgim'an House ofRandolph, he points out 
the connexion to Diana. She takes his facts 
for granted, as helping to make the sunshine 
brighter on his hearth. 

* Grace comes to us for good next week,' 
the taU and bland old man explains, on leav- 
ing them at the Falls ; * come with her, Miss 
Randolph ; bring your paints and brushes ; 
there's a room for you at St. Catherine s 
with a northem light ; and if one may say 
so to a young American lady, the finest 
views are those on the Canadian bank.' 



CHAPTER VIL 



COLONEL CRIDGE. 



'You are a Southern girl/ mopes Grace, 
at parting from her friend; ^you are not 
safe ; you ought to go with me to Canada. 
They'll be driving and kidnapping every 
one/ Diana kisses her, and says * Good-bye/ 

Within a fortnight of this parting kiss, 
Diana, Walking up the main street of Niagara, 
portfolio in her hand, becomes conscioas of 
a pair of dull and fish-like eyes being fixed 
on her in a stare. Where has she seen 
that man? There's Tab, too, at the 
comer ! Why, it's the face of Simon Slokk, 
her uncle George's agent and overseer. 

With the instinct of a hunted deer, 
Diana darts into a shop, passes through 
the rooms, and out into a yard, giving on 
the lane which skirts the lower cataract, 
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aJong which she hurries home. She has 
no doubt this man is after her. Two sides, 
she knows, can play at Cherokee trails. 
Stories have been told within her hear- 
ing, of planters following up their 'stock ' 
into the North, and running it back into 
Southern pens. In truth, this hunting after 
* property ' is a trade, in which some of the 
boldest rascals in America are engaged ; a 
trade which gave, some people think, the 
first hints for an Underground railway on 
the part of persons like John and Mary 
Cridge. Whether the stock is black or yel- 
low, matters Kttle to these ruffians ; whether 
it is actually servile or only claimed as 
servile, matters less. Their business is, to 
run it back. * A court of justice will decide 
these questions/ May she not be kid- 
napped by some overseer as cunning as her 
friend the medicine-man ? 

Simon Stands near the shop-window, 
thinking how he shall break the matter, so 
as to make the most of what he has to telL 
Having broken with George, whose temper 
has become higher since he came into the 
property, Simon is anxious to undo his 
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work, and help the girl to her rights ; but 
he is still more anxious that her recovery 
of Riverside should tum out to the personal 
advantage of Simon Slokk. He must be 
careftd how he walks. This piccaninny is 
a girl of spirit. She called him ^ murderer/ 
and 'rifler of the dead/ Such phrases 
smack of poKce and prison cells, 'I 
play dis game mit prudence ! She long 
time, and no come out.' Then the idea 
strikes him that she may have sent for 
the police ; and on the thought, he huddles 
roimd a corner, from which he can observe 
the shop without being seen. Tab holds aloof, 
but she is also on the watch. 

On reaching home, Diana finds Sam 
whistling at the gate. Sam and Uncle John 
have come in from the South ; and Sam is 
tempering the despotic peace by his eus- 
tomary call to arms. Where has she been ? 
How is she going on ? By Jove, how well 
she looks ! Come, now, does she see 
nothing ? No ! How blind some people 
are ! He can see that a certain person is 
two inches taller ! Can't she see that a cer- 
tain other person is gi*owing a moustache ? 
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' Is Uncle John inside, Sam V 

*He's inside, Di; but its not Uncle 
John. He's Colonel Cridge/ 

* Why, he was always Colonel Cridge V 

' Ha, he's a real colonel now. The Che- 
koree trails played out. War has begun. 
Uncle John's rieh enough to raise a regi- 
ment ; so they ve made him a Colone!. 
Im too young for service; Im only 
Jether yet, he says ; so I'm going to settle 
down, and teach young ladies at Leyden 
House." 

^Aregiment, Sam?' 

*Its going to be called the Black 
Brigade. Only fellows from Colleges will 
be enrolled in Uncle John's Black Brigade.' 

' I See his meaning. Sam ; he wishes to 
put brains in the North, against blood in 
the South. That's fine — and fair. Let us 
go in and see.' 

*Don t, Di. It's duU in there. Stay out ; 
I'U whistle.' 

When Diana is among the girls at school, 
she sometimes thinks that Quiet Home is a 
trifle duU, but she has never put her 
thought into actual words. Nodding an 
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arch assent, she liuiries in, dragging Sam 
along. 

At supper, Colonel Cridge has much to 
teil ; for he has been away some months ; 
and in the interval his missiön has been 
changed. He was at Charleston when 
Fort Sumter feil. He was in Washington 
when the new President called for seventy- 
tive thousand volunteers. He was at Nor- 
folk when the navy yärd was entered 
by Virginian troops. He fought in the 
battle of Bull Run, and took part in the 
Republican councUs after that event. He 
speaks in hard, inipassive tones, but 
there is little in his tale to cheer Re- 
publican hearts. He dwells on the name 
of John Brown, as though he were speaking 
of some new Jephthah or Gideon. Diana 
heaves and pants at his relation in a silence 
difficult to maintain. Not cold and dry 
to her are all these details. Here's 
a whole Northern army rushing on her 
native land, and the brave children of the 
soil are hurling back the invading hosts ! 
She knows that words of hers, hot from her 
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heart, would give these friends of hers 
rauch pain, and ehe represses the cry of 
triumpli on her lips ; but all the more she 
sings that song of victory in her soul. 
Her strife is hard, and cannot last for 
ever. In a changed tone and phrase, she 
asks whether Colonel Cridge has lately 
been at Riverside? 

Yes, during his recent joumeys, Jie has 
been at Riverside. Things were in much con- 
fusion, as they were on all the slave plant- 
ations near the frontiers. Troops were 
hurrying towards the South from many 
points, and not a little of Virginia was in 
Federal hands. A Union squadron swept 
the sea, and all the navigable streams were 
insecure. Planters were packing off their 
slaves to Georgia ; some for safety, not a 
few for sale. Pomp and Paul had been 
sent to New Orleana Sally moped and 
wept ; but her tears were dried by a mes- 
sage from Captain Randolph, that if he 
heard of any more cursed whining, he would 
send her after Pomp. Simon and Tab were 
absent. Some said they had run away — 
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gone off as man and wife ; but the old 
negroes only grinned at the idea of Simon 
marrying Tab. 

Cridge lapses into silence. Mary is 
engaged in her own thoughts, and Sam, 
after breaking into a whistle, feels himself 
disgraced and sUps outside. 

Diana goes to her own room, sits down, 
and thinks. The pain of listening to such 
stories is acute. The peril of remaining 
on the Föderal soil is growing great and 
nigh. Her fears suggest that Slokk and 
Tab are dodging her. George has, no 
doubt, strong reasons for wishing to have 
her back. He must have been to Jecks; 
he may have Seen the papers proving her 
father's marriage, and her own legitimate 
birth. Bold as he is, he must be trembling 
for his title in the Riverside estate. A 
wicked feUow, he wiU stick at nothing to 
ax^hieve his ends. Agents 83 bold a« Cridge 
are foUowing up lost ^ stock/ Their craft 
is a profession, in which men who would 
otherwise be pirates, smugglers, and road 
agents, are employed ; a rough, well-armed, 
and desperate gang, to whom the sheriffi 
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commonly give a wide . berth, since they 
never yield their prey without a fight. 
Simon and Tab, she has no doubt, are 
waiting to point her out, and laying a trap 
to catch her. Nor is this her only peril at 
the Falls. Last week there was a riot in 
New York ; the Southern party all but got 
the Upper band. Another time they may 
succeed. If so, an order may be issued to 
arrest all fugitive slaves. Quiet Home is 
too well known to escape a search, and the 
mere fact of a Southern girl being found on 
the premises would create suspicion; even 
if Tab and Simon were not there to denoimce 
her as a runaway slave I 

Her mind goes out towards Grace, and 
her kind uncle, Archdeacon Fane. There, 
across that river, lies a land of refuge. 
Neither riots in New York nor overseers at 
Niagara can rüffle the book-room at St. 
Catherine's. She is asked to come. If 
there, she would be safe — she would be 
free. 

The end of every effort to review her 
Situation is a noiseless whisper to her heart, 
* Escape !' 

VOL. I. Q 



CHAPTER VIIL 



EXODUS. 



FoR many days after Colonel Cridge's retum 
Diana hardly quits her room. The house 
is sad. That she must leave the Falls she 
feels assured. Mary is sweet, and Unde 
John is kind ; but the events which have 
convulsed the whole republic have invaded 
the repose of Quiet Home. Mary and John 
are enemies of her native land ; Mary in a 
passive and benignant way, John in a mar- 
tial and aggressive way. Both wish to 
see Virginia trodden under foot; and 
one at least is helping bodily to that 
end. Cridge, she admits, is brave and 
noble ; and her feeling towards him is 
that of a grateful child. Yet, none the 
less, he pains her by his talk about the war, 
and day by day she feels more sharply 
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that sooner or later she must fly. Since 
he renoimced the work of peace, and girded 
on his sword, her heart has been grow- 
ing bitter towards him ; all the more bitter 
that she cannot help but love him ; all the 
more bitter that his conduct is so noble and 
his life so pure. 

* Escape ! ' 

* How are you, dearest dear ? I have 
come to fetch you/ Grace breaks in. 
'My uncle's waiting at the other side, 
and we're to join him in the aftemoon. 
m help to pack your paints and things/ 

* How good of you ! — how kind of him ! 
Grace, darling, I am ceasing to be happy 
here, and yet I cannot go away. Mary has 
been so true to me in my great grief ; 
John, too, has been so brave and goodi 
But I'm not happy with them now. 
You know the reason why. I dread to see 
their looks and hear their words. If they 
are glad, I shudder, for I know that some 
disaster has occurred. When I am glad, 
I dare not let them see me. Grace, it is 
very sad I I love them so ; yet I must fly.' 

*Pack up, and come with me. WeVe 
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all of one opinion at St. Catherine's; 
only Uncle Reginald's ten times wanner 
than my aunt. 111 crack up Lee, and sing 
" My Maryland." ' 

' Grace, I'U come for five or six days/ 

* Youll come for five or six months ; 
you'U stay as long as the war goes on. 
Make haste, or I'U call you Siddons.* 

* Come for me, then, at three o'clock.' 
On her friend's departure, Diana goes 

down to Mary's room, puts her arms round 
the good woman's neck, and gives one short^ 
convulsive sob. Mary slips her arm roimd 
the girl and soothes her. 

* Do not speak, Diana. I am but too 
well aware that for the present we must 
part. Our natures and our purposes are 
not the same. Thy life will paas in other 
spheres. The more immediate good that 
we could do each other has been done, and 
we may have to stand, Heaven knows how 
long, on opposite lines in this big fight. The 
war has crept into a thousand households, 
sundering the sweetest ties, and raising 
brother s sword- against brother's life. It 
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is the will of God, and we must leave it 
in His handa' 

* But you will love me, Mary V 

* Yea, for ever ; dearly as if thou wert 
my child/ 

A brief good-bye is said to Colonel 
Cridge, whom she finds standing on the 
doorstep in his uniform, stiff and unbend- 
ing, ready to depart on what he calls his 
Master s business. Diana puts her band 
in his, and holds her forehead to his 
Ups. 

* Good-bye, Uncle John,' she says. 

* Peace go with you, Diana. Serve the 
Lord, and keep thy pledge.' 

She tums away, tears swelling to her 
eyes. 

* He's very brave and good, but we have 
parted for the last time. I will pray for 
him. She needs no prayers of mine : that 
wöman is a saint/ 

In three hours Grace and Diana are 
in Canada, in their cosy rooms under the 
Archdeacon's roof. 

Fane keeps up English habits, and 
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his dinner hour is seven o'clock. Most of 
his neighbours at St. Catherine's listen for 
his gong, and at the first rumble, slash at 
mv suppers of comed beef. squaah, and 
tea, and get through the meal before the 
echoes die away. But Fane remains 
an English gentleman, with pleasant me- 
mories of other days, and patient bopes of a 
bishopric to come. The Duke, his iinde, 
mnst some day speak the right word in 
the right place, and then he will rejoin the 
good Society in which he passed his early 
days. 

' WeVe a visitor Coming, Grace. Guess 
who he is V 

* That English friend of Major Fane V 

* The very man ; yoimg Warren Lam* 
ber, Master of Arts, and Doctor in Medi- 
cine. We must be kind to him; he's a 
connexion of our family. His mother was 
a Lyle, a sister of Sir Warren ; and you 
recoUect Sir Warren married my cousin, 
Lady Aminta Fane.' 

' How long will he stay with us ? ' 

* A week or so, to see the Falls.' 

* He's going to England soon ? ' 
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* In two or three weeks/ 

* Happy young man ! I wonder if hell 
oflfer me the refusal of his band V 

*Have a care, Grace! Lamber is a 
handsome fellow, I am told, and has a 
floweiy tongue. Youll faU into the snare 
before you see the wires/ 

* Dear imcle, I'm so fond of falling into 
snares.' 

When the Company meet in the draw- 
ing-room, the Archdeacon, after presenting 
the Doctor to the ladies, cries : 

* Now, then, we know each other, and 
may blacken onr absent friends i» the 
strictest confidence/ 

Lamber, taking in Mrs. Fane, sits next 
to Grace. The young Yorkshire doctor 
overflows with compliment and conversa- 
tion ; for an organ of loquacity, that wotdd 
have been a fortune to a preacher, is now 
flushed and driven by the sense of his 
being a stranger in the country and 
a visitor at the honse. A something of 
professional tone he has already taken up. 

* How are we getting on down South, 
my dear Archdeacon V 
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' Are you from the South, Doctor ? * asks 
Grace. 

' No, madam ; not from the South, but 
of the South. If you will allow me, as a 
stranger, the expression, I am of the South, 
and in the South, heart and souL' 

Grace warms towards this young doctor, 
who recalls to her ear the fervour of her 
native orators, and her eyes tum gratefully 
towards his ; an act of courtesy which, in his 
own idiom, he appropriates and appreciates. 
Diana, too, repays him with a glance. 
How different is this English genÜeman 
to Colonel Cridge I 

' With US, not of us,* asks Diana ; *how 
is that V 

* Yes, madam. If you doubt my word, 
inquire of the Archdeacon.' 

* Since conundrums are a nuisance,' an- 
swers the Archdeacon, ' I must explain that 
Doctor Lamber comes from Castle Lyle, in 
Yorkshire.* 

The girl's heart bounds. From Castle 
rliyle — the centre of her waking thoughts 
-and nightly dreams; her Mecca, her 
Benares, her Jerusalem, all in one. 
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*Do you know Sir Warren Lyle, the 
baronet ? * 

'That was the late baronet, my dear 
madam. The present baronet is Captain Sir 
Leonard Lyle/ 

* How ! You do not mean the young 
gentleman now serving in India V 

* India, my dear madam ? Leonard is 
in London. Sir Warren was my uncle; 
that^s the reason I'm called Warren. Leo- 
nard is my Cousin. I'd a letter from him 
only yesterday.' 

How stränge! This gentleman not 
only comes from Castle Lyle, but is a 
kinsman of her knight. At once she 
checks her tongue, and keeps herseif on 
guard ; though hoping, in an artfuUy art- 
less way, in what she calls ' Grace's style,' 
that the young baronet is well ? 

*He's been awfully cut up, my dear 
madam, about his father's death. You see, 
he'd hardly been a twelvemonth with his 
regiment, before the news came out. Luckily 
his colonel, a man named Prod, was a kind 
fellow, who feit for the young man, and gave 
him six months' leave.' 
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* I'm very sorry for him/ says Diana. 

* Then you know Sir Leonard, my dear 
madam?' 

^ Yes, a litüe ; he passed some weeks 
with HB at Eiverside/ 

* Eiverside — ^Bandolph ! My dear Arch- 
deacon, is this possible? Surely, this 
yoimg lady cannot be Diana Eandolph, the 
most fascinating creature that somebody 
ever saw — daughter of Senator Bandolph, 
the most brilliant man that somebody ever 
heard?' 

Flushing from head to foot, Diana is 
conscions of receiving in this way a round- 
about message from her knight. 

*What, Doctor, more conundrums?' 
chirps the Archdeacon; * Miss Randolph 
certainly is a daughter of the great Senator/ 

* What a discovery to have made !' the 
doctor whispers roguishly to Grace ; ' I must 
be on my guard in future. Help me, Miss 
Gosnold, to stand my groimd. There's the 
one girl on this planet that I'm forbidden 
to approach I Were you ever shown for- 
bidden fruit, Miss Gosnold ? If you don't 
assist me, I am lost/ 
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*Pray, Doctor/ interposes Mrs. Fane, 
* who is the tyrant that prevents you from 
falling into love with Miss Randolph V 

Every one tiims to look at Lamber ; 
every one except Diana, who snspects what 
he wiU say. 

' The tyrant, Mrs. Fane, who Stands 
across my path and wams me — not to fall in 
love with Diana Eandolph of Eiverside, is 
my Cousin, Leonard Lyle.' 



CHAPTER IX. 



FROM LEONARD. 



A LIGHT tap at Diana's door brings in 
Grace, with two letters in her band. Mrs. 
Fane has sent her these letters, which are 
written by Sir Leonard Lyle to bis cousin 
the young Englisb doctor. After wbat tbe 
doctor Said at table, Mrs. Fane told bim it 
was only fair for Diaua to know the truth 
Lamber spoke to tbe Archdeacon, who con- 
firmed bis wife. 

* Of course,' Grace adds, ^ they cover 
some mystery ; we are all on thoms nntU 
we hear wbetber it is love or murder ; and, 
of conrse, you'll put them by, and look at 
them some other day. Good night.* 

Diana tums them over, looking at tbe 
post-marks. One is stamped ' British Con- 
sulate, Jerusalem,' tbe other ' New Orleans.' 
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First opening the earlier one in date, Diana 
reads: 

' New Orleans, Jime 28, 1860. 
' DeAR OLD BOY, 

' 'You pressed me to write. I 
made no promise, so you have been living 
for the last six months in daily fear lest I 
should take you at your word. My aunt, 
who is your aunt also — lucky spinsterl — 
teils me that you have passed a splendid 
ezam, taken your degree, and are now 
waiting for a "cliance/* The dear girl 
thinks I can help you. If I happen to 
m^t a " chance *' in either Cuban tobacco 
fields or Syrian deserts, 1*11 bag and send 
it on — ^labelled " frail — so slight a chance 
that it hasn't even a ghost." 

*By the way, Warren, I feil in at 
Quebec with Major Fane, my kinsman ; 
he wants a smart young fellow who knows 
his work, and is a genÜeman, as a regi- 
mental surgeon. Try. That country's not 
so bad ; there's deuced pretty girls ; and 
you may find a hospital and a wife. Don't 
suppose the coimtry's a savage waste be- 
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cause you trap beaver in your ^duck-pond, 
and shoot bear within five miles of your 
baby's cradle. I stayed two or tliree days at 
a place called St. Catherine's, near Niagara 
Falls, with Archdeacon Fane, and I never 
saw a cosier place — books, music, cookery, 
even Company good. Try for the surgeon's 
place. 

* You hope I^m not ffoinff to pester you 

we are wind-bound in the river, and I can 
only escape the sight and stencb of a shore- 
line hung in Spanish moss, by locking my 
cabin door and splashing myself with ink 
If I don't write, I shall take some of that 
stuff you gotj made up for me, and then 
my corpse shall be laid at your door to 
scare away patients for the rest of your 
unnatural life. 

'Not to be graver than becomes my 
years, weVe had a merry time. Joe has 
got into scrapes, and I have got him out — 
with a few prods and Scratches. There 
were shindies at St. Louis and Riverside. 
Don't run to your maps, old boy. There 
are more places in the world than are set 
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down in your geographies. Kiverside is a 
mapless city, on the James River, home of 
Senator Randolph, a great orator, the most 
brilliant man I ever heard, and of Diana 
Eandolph, a wild creatnre, the most fas- 
cinating girl I ever saw. Joe was wrestling 
with two negroes in their farm-yard, when a 
brüte of an overseer cut him across the eyes 
with a driver's whip— a cord which, as they 
say here, makes a man see sights. I gave 
hinri a rat-tat, on which he drew a knife, 
and then, he got it — whish I He said no 
more; I foimd he was a servant to my 
host's brother. I was sorry for the 
row, and called Joe off. Joe would have 
killed him, sure as fate. As I couldn't beg 
such a rascal's pardon, I feit much annoyed, 
and as a last measure threatened Joe that 
if he got into any more scrapes I'd teil 
his mother. Now he*s penitent and be- 
having welL 

'What have I seen? Everything. 
What have I leamt? Everything. You 
know my programme. The govemor wants 
me to see how the world wags. He's a 
practical man. " Logic and philosophy be 
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hanged !'* he roared when I talked of going 

to Christ Church. " See the fellows stick 

pigs in Chicago, and heax the orators talk 

buncombe at New Orleans — ^that's knowing 

how the World wags." So IVe knocked 

about ; leamed to trap moose, and st md 

up before grisly bear. I'm getting oa 

The pig-sticking will be useful to my 

regiment, the buncombe to my party in Par- 

liament. 

* Wind's dropping and we are oflF. Good- 

bye. Don't write. 

* Ever yours, 

' L. L/ 

Kissing the note, Diana tums back to 
the passage about a certain * wild creature,' 
and a certain * brilliant man ;' unclasps her 
locket, gazes on the Roman miniature, and 
puts the rose-leaves to her lips. She 
reads that passage many times, until she 
knows the phrase by heart. Opening the 
second note, she reads again : 

* Jericho, Jan. 1, 1861. 

' My dear BOY, 

* I bade you not to write, so of 
course you have. Lamber in search of a 
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wife haa no such adventures as his letter 
in search of an owner. You sent it to 
Tangiers, in ** haste," and to be "for- 
warded ;" it went in haste to Fez, back to 
Gibraltar, and so after me to Rome, Athens, 
and Jerusalem, and has just been brought 
to my tent by a sheikh from Abu Dis. 
Thanks for your news ; not the less for 
being three months old. To show my 
gratitude, I send you by retum, an apple 
of the Dead Sea. 

* You are a lucky dog, old boy. I sent 
you a " chance *' from New Orleans ; thanks 
to being marked " frail," it came to hand ; 
there is a ghost in it ; and you re already at 
Toronto. Have you hunted grisly and se- 
cured a wife ? Don't forget my hints about 
the pretty girls. Some are well oflP, and 
they all want to be in England. That s 
your second chance. I'm two years younger 
than you, and bound to give you good ad- 
vice. Let her be pretty, and lady-like ; 
for in three or four years we look to have 
you settled at Castle Lyle, where we can 
have a run with the Holdemess hounds, 
and a race now and then in the yacht. 

VOL. I. R 
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* In Rome, Florence, and Venice, I saw 
the best pictures. You recollect my mother's 
saying that a child brouglit up in the gallery 
at Castle Lyle must hare a fine taste, since 
taste, like accent, is only an effect of early 
association ? Those cities were to me a rare 
delight. But after seeing the best things 
in the best places, I am pleased to think of 
the treasures we possess at Castle Lyle. I 
bonght a few things from an old Contessa 
who is coining her ancestors piece by 
piece. 

' One passage in your letter pains me 
more than you can think ; that passage 
about Senator Randolph's death. I gather 
from the newspaper sHp, that he was thrown 
from his mare on the very day he rode with 
me to Richmond, and saw me start in the 
train for New Orleans. I must have left that 
port before the news arrived. My life at 
Riverside — less than threeweeks,all coimted 
up — comes back to me now, more vividly 
than any scene in my travels. What a man 
that Eandolph was, and what a creature 
Diana, his only child ! We werethen boy and 
girL She called me Leonard, and I called 
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her DL As I sit here, in my tent, by the 
Springs of Elisha, jackals are yelping round 
me in the darkness, yet I hardly hear their 
yelping in the memories of her laugh. You 
never heard a voice like that girl's voice I 
Foot of Black Knob ? You don't know 
what Black Knob is, dear boy. It's a rock 
— we've got the same sort of thing in Dove- 
dale and Matlock, with legend s which every 
one reads, and no one believes. A Ran- 
dolph killed an old Sachem long ago at the 
foot of Black Knob, and for a long time no 
Eandolph ever died a natural death. In 
time, the curse was spent, though stones 
continued to roll down from Black Knob, 
as they do from lots of our rotting peaks ; 
and the females at Riverside continued to 
believe in these falling stones. As I rode 
past the Knob, on leaving Riverside, a stone 
was flimg at me from the top. That some 
one flung it, I was sure ; and told the 
Senator, laughing, I had formed a bad 
opinion of his Sachem. Seeing that I was 
not hurt, he told me I rode too near the 
rock, and that natives were wise enough to 
give him a wide berth. I told him, in reply, 
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watching how he would take my hints, that I 

wasfouryards from the line of a falling stone, 

and that if a rock behaved like that at Castle 

Lyle it should be physicked with a cask of 

powder and a spark of fire. He asked me, 

also laughing, if I would mine for spirits, 

and expel a sachem by a blast ? To which 

I answered that if spirits shied slabs at me, 

contrary to the principles of good behaviour 

in upright rocks, I would incontinently 

blow them up. He told me, after a pause, 

seeing what was in my mind, that he also 

suspected Black Knob of harbouring bad 

Company, and meant some day to blast the 

rock, fill in the cave, and widen the road. 

And on that very day he was thrown and 

killed ! You say, they are putting up amonu- 

ment to him in Richmond. How the South 

mustwanthim! Andhisdaughter? Nothing 

is Said ofthat young creature with the Saxon 

eyes and locks of red gold. Dear boy, I'm not 

rieh in horses here, yet I'd give my best 

Arab to have one glimpse of her bright face. 

If you meet her, keep off : Im not in love ; 

but ^here's the young sheikh, mounted 
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to bear tliis nonsense from Jericho to the 
Consulate in Jerusalem. Good-bye ! I'm off 
to India in a week. Don't write. My ad- 
dress is Calcutta. 



CHAPTER X. 



ST. catherine's. 



*That's love/ Diana whispers to herself 
next day, when shehas read the note from 
Jericlio six or seven times : * we're Coming 
nearer ; he is still my knight/ This hope 
brings warmth and freshness to her heart. 

The days pass merrily at St. Catherine'a 
Diana is as ready with her voice as with 
her pencil ; now singing duets or declaiming 
set pieces with Grace, and now working on 
a Portrait of Mrs. Fane reclining on a couch, 
which Dr. Lamber declares to be perfectly 
dassical, and the Archdeacon, knowing more 
about the classics, recognises as an Agrip- 
pina with the form and countenance of 
Mrs. Fane. 

Wrapt in their fiirs and skins, the ladies 
sleigh about ; onjö day jangling their bells 
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at Table Rock and Cedar Place, near the 
greater Fall; another day, frisking along 
the Weiland Canal, and the upper reaches 
of Lake Ontario. Grace and Lamber talk 
apart, while Diana sketches ; for the war 
news is exciting, and the Docior needs a 
good deal of Coaching over Southern ground. 
One moming, in the midst of this 
happy time, Diana finds the house dis- 
turbed by an unusual flutter. Everyone is 
eager, talkative, and overjoyed. Grace is 
chirping a merry lay. Lamber, seen outside 
in the snow, is whistling with all his might. 
Mrs. Fane greets the Archdeacon with a 
public kiss, and that stately gentleman, 
Walking up with his arm round his wife's 

waist, Salutes Diana with a kiss. 

At table, over tea and eggs, the secret 
of this stir comes out. 

*It IS a nice thing, nicely done,' says 
Mrs. Fane : * and I will read the note aloud. 
Excuse me, dear ; all England knows the 
news, and every common-room and clerical 
coterieiscanvaBsingtheappointment. What 
is good for St. Oswald's, is surely good for 
St. Catherine's ! ' 
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Mrs. Fane reads the following note from 
her husband's uncle. 

' Doncaster House, Feb. 15, 1862. 

' My dear Reginald, 

* As my royal mistress, good Queen Char- 
lotte, used to say, leaming, piety, and pa- 
tience, always gain their just reward. After 
much exercise of spirit, a certain Primate 
has opened bis eyes to a case of peculiar 
merit. in which a venerable clergyman 
has suffered long exile from his family and 
country. A desire that this venerable 
clergyman should be called home to higher 
duties in the Church, has been explained in 
the right quarter at the right moment, and 
I have now the pleasure of enclosing for 
your acceptance an offer from Lord Palmer- 
ston of the bishopric of St. Oswald's. The 
neamess of that city to Doncaster Castle 
mQ not, I hope, be other than a reason for 
your prompt acceptance of this offer. At 
seventy-five one begins to think favourably 
of a kinsman who plays chess and hates 
Whiggery. Since the death of my son-in- 
law, Warren, T have no near neighbour of 
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my own way of thinking. My grandson, 
Leonard, is a fine fellow, but you can't ex- 
pect a boy of twenty-two to be always 
playing chess and talking scandal with a 
gentleman of seventy-five. 

' Write to Palmerston at once, and come 
to England in the first steamer. Come 
at once, even if you have to go back and 
sattle things at leisnre. I shall be in town, 
and Doncaster House will be your home as 
long as you remain. 

* Believe me, my dear Reginald, 

* Your affectionate uncle, 

' Doncaster.' 

Diana listens to this letter with a beating 
pulse. She's no great judge, as yet, of what 
otlier people call the * grace ' of this epistle. 
Doubtless they are right in saying that the 
Duke has done it all, though he never hints 
at moving in the matter. When Mrs. Fane 
asks whether his Grace has not done a nice 
thing in a very nice way, she assents like 
all the rest ; but she is busy with the change 
which this event may work in her own 
affaira The wind that blows one ship home- 
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ward, blows another ship from her course ; the 
rain that quickens one man's seed, may help 
to drown bis neighbour's field. To fumish 
St. Oswald's, St. Catherine's must be stript. 
The Fanes will leave, and Grace will leave 
with them. Where can Diana seek a second 
home ? 

Dllring the aftemoon, the bishop-desig- 
nate taps at the door of her room, where 
she is desperately trying to get rid of care 
by means of work. 

* May I come in, dear V 

* Archdeacon ! yes, of course/ 

*Iam, professionally, amessengerofpeace.' 

* Sit down. My old friend Mary used 
to say that bishops in the English Church 
are supposed to bring repose into a place. 
Quiet Home not being calm enough, she 
thought of sending for an English bishop 
to the Falls.' 

* But she repented of her thoxight V 

* Why, yes. On looking up the article 
Bishop in her Cyclopsedia — the source 
of nearly all her knowledge of the world — 
she found that bishop means overseer, and 
Mary has a perfect horror of overseers ! ' 
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* Would you like to see London V asks 
the Archdeacon in a fatherly voice. 

* London ? You don't mean ' 

* I am thinking of the National Gallery 
and Hampton Court. You need some 
training in the use of colour. You have 
leamed enough from prints, and ought 
to study other faces besides that of the 
Venus of Melos. You have no notion what 
a colourist can do and what he cannot do. 
If you are going to be an artist, you must 
sail to Europe ; and if you go to Europe, 
how can you begin better than by studying 
Raffaelle and Tiziano at Hampton Court 
and in Trafalgar Square V 

* But how?' exclaims the painter, leaping 
in her shoes and laying down her brush. 
* You may as well recommend me to visit 
that setting sun.' 

* My wife has planned it all. We start 
for Liverpool in a week. If you will go, 
Grace will go with us.' 

* And Dr. Lamber?' 

* Ha, you pussie, are you there ? Well, 
he goes too. Sir Leonard desires to settle 
him at Castle Lyle.' 
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At Castle Lyle! Diana pants and 
trembles at his words. 

* To see the Old Home, as my father 
al ways called it, was the passion of my youth/ 
sighs Diana^ looking straight into the sun- 
set ; * but have I funds enoxigh to live there 
for a year V 

*Your work will give you bread and 
water, and you know that art, like love, can 
feed on moonshine. Come, say Yes. My 
house will be your Lome, imtil you have a 
mansion of your own, like Angelica Kauff- 
man, or a country villa, like Kosa Bonheur/ 

The Archdeacon sleighs the girl across 
to bid goodbye to Quiet Home and Leyden 
House. Cridge is at the Falls, and while 
the ladies have their chat, he draws the 
Archdeacon aside and says to him : — 

' We wish you toimderstand, Archdeacon, 
that Diana is our adopted chUd. We love 
her, she loves us ; but we desire her to be 
free. Her going to England is the right 
thing now ; her fancy, perhaps her heart, is 
there. You know her secret ? No ! Then 
I will say no more about our fancies. Let 
them wait events. But I am opening an 
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account at Coutts's for the child, by placing 
twenty thousand dollars to her credit. For 
the present, while this war continues, it is 
better she sliould be away. When you 
arrive in London, kindly send her address 
to Coutts. They will advise her of this 
credit opened in her name.' 

When the next steamer sails from the 
St. Lawrence for Liverpool, Grace and 
Diana share the same state-room. Lamber 
has a berth across the passage. 

* Near enough ! ' pouts Grace. 



V 



BOOK IV. 



MIDSUMMER DAY. 

Period, 1862. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE DUKE. 



DoNCASTER HousE, town residence of his 
Grace the Duke of Doncaster, Stands back 
a little from the line of Piccadilly, facing tlie 
Green Park, and looking over palace and 
abbey towards the bright Surrey hüls. A 
wall screens the forecourt from public view ; 
a garden Stretches in the rear, with elms 
that overtop the teilest houses in the Square. 
Grim and formal are the outsides of front and 
portico, but over all there is an air of state- 
liness, reserve, and ancientry. A white- 
haired porter opens the gate, stares blandly 
at the hansom cab, and at the stränge party 
inside, as in a kind of pity for the ignorance 
of people who could think of street cabs and 
unknown persons Coming to the gates of 
Doncaster House. 

VOL. I. s 
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* Duke at home ? ' asks a benignant voice 
from the cab, which makes the white-haired 
porter look again. The porter is a judge of 
tones, having stood at this gate for forty 
years, answering all kinds of people, from 
duchesses to duns. He kiiows the May- 
fair lisp, the Oxford flute, the Newmarket 
rasp. This voice is stränge, yet, in spite of 
the street cab, it is a gentleman's voice; 
but having general Orders that his Graxje is 
never at home except to his family and a 
few old finends, the porter growls : 

* I don't know, sir/ 

* Open the gates — I do,* retums the be- 
nignant party inside ; and as the gates 
Swing back, the street cab pushes into the 
paved and silent forecourt of Doncaster 
House. 

A wide hall, laid with black and white 
marbles, opens on a broad staircase leading 
to the first gallery, and the suite of public 
rooms. The stranger, whose card is recog- 
nised by the Duke's gentleman, is ushered 
with much politeness into a snug room, 
adomed with cabinet pictures by the great 
Italian masters, and a long ebony case con- 
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taining raxe editions of costly books. ' A 
scholar's paradise I ' the visitor is sayinfif to 
him«lf, when a door opens and . Zi is 
heard exclaiming, in a formal and old- 
fashioned, yet a kindly and caressing 
tone : 

* Reginald ! You take me by surprise. 
I fear no caniage went to meet you at the 
Station. What will Mrs. Fane think of 
me? TeU her not to imagine anything 
so fearful as my lackin g respect for my 
nephew's wife.' 

* Not at all, your Grace. We landed 
late, came on by the evening train, and 
snatched a little sleep at Morley's/ 

* Come into my cabinet, and share my 
cup of tea/ 

Se^ted at a small table in a morning- 
room, peeping between rows of hyacinths, 
over the well-remembered lawn, now edged 
by jonquils and violets, and over evergreen 
shrubs, now lighted by almond-blossoms, 
Fane, inwardly shrinking from the snow- 
fields he has left behind, thanks Heaven 
that he is sitting in his English paradise 
once more. 
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* Teil me about yourself and Mrs. Fane. 
Glad to come home again ? ' 

* As a Switzer to his Alps ; as an 
Egyptian to his Nile/ 

^ And her nieoe, Miss Gosnold — is she 
here, too ? ' 

* She's here, and I suspect she'll stay/ 

* Caught a young poipoise on her voy- 
agel My gracions mistress used to say 
that every young woman is an angler in 
troubled waters/ 

'Partly at St. Catherine^s, partly on 
the voyage. Her take's yonng Lamber, 
our Yorkshire neighbour. RecoUeet old 
Lamber, who married a sister of Sir War- 
ren?' 

* Husband of my Amanda ! Under the 
eyes of our royal mistress, we young fel- 
lows were confined to such poetic and pla- 
tonic loves. A charming woman was Miss 
Lyle — such eyes, and such a taste I She 
was the only woman I ever saw who knew 
an old master without a catalogue. Lamber 
was a dog. He broke her heart. The fellow 
rode and rattled through his fortune, hardly 
leaving enough to send his son to Cam- 
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bridge and set him on his legs. Recollect 
him! Lamber was a fool, and everybody 
liked him ; not for his good qualities, but 
for his bad. Lambers are populär in acted 
life, as Surfaces and Doriconrts are populär 
in acted plays. The sight of a fellow going 
headlong to the devil, fills an observer with 
a mighty sense of his own superiority. 
He's a tipsy helot, you re a sober god. Teil 
me about his boy. Doricourt's son, having 
the benefit of a bad example, usually lives 
a decent life/ 

* Young Lamber seems a goodish sort 
of fellow/ 

* Good or goody, Reginald ? Remember, 
he*s trying to enter our family. We are 
responsible for Grace/ 

* He seems a kind, domestic sort of 
man/ 

* Hum I Plays the flute, and is fond of 
children V 

* Yes. He strikes me as being a nice 
young man/ 

* My dear nephew, when your house is 
on fire, do you send for a man because he's 
musical and tolerates his mother-in-law?' 
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'Young Lamber has taken a good 
degree/ 

* That's better/ smirks the Duke. 
' Grace is attached to him.' 

* Better stilL Ask him to come and 
dine. YouVe seen my grandson, Leonard, 
the young baronet V 

* Yes. He stayed with us at St. Cathe- 
rine's for a day or so ; but tliat's two years 
ago, and he was hardly formed at that 
time ; hardly twenty, I believe/ 

* He's a fine fellow, Reginald ; bronzed, 
by sun and sea, and with the air of a soldier 
and a leader ; true Image of an aristo- 
crat. He s a chum of St. Leger, but I 
should be glad to think my son's son as 
fine a fellow as my daughter's son/ 

*Your Grace still counts as much as 
ever on the quality of blood V 

* Bishop, I count that quality first 
and last. What is the use of blood? 
What pounded in the gates of Delhi, and 
inspired the march on Lucknow? The 
moral quahty that lives in ancient race. A 
young officer, dashing on the Mogul's bat- 
teries, bethinks him how one of his father's 
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fathers rode on Saladin's spears at Lydda, 
and how one of his son's sons, five hundred 
years hence, may crash into the Muscovite 
Squares at Balck. That man, so nerved 
and moved, is a true leader, a bom aristo- 
crat. That's the sort of man I see in 
Leonard Lyle/ 

' IVe heard so much of him : I shonld 
like to see his face again/ 

*I'll ask him to come and dine. As 
yet he's not been out. Warrens death 
came on him imprepared, and he is fearfully 
cut up. Fellows with heart disease should 
teil their friends, and spare them these 
sudden shocks. A man going off like War- 
ren is worse than a cannon fired in your 
private chapel during prayer. The boy is 
down. Excepting Grough, his family law- 
yer, he sees nobody at Grosvenor Square. 
He never goes into the world. Last week 
he lunched with me — alone, — and came one 
evening for a game of chess. In fact, he's 
lost his head. Poor fellow ! In a month 
or so he's starting for India, meaning to 
rejoin his regiment.' 

*A good thing, too.' 
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* Rainald, I agree with you. No one 
believed the boy oould suffer as he does ; 
yet, if you met him in the street, you'd 
think him built of steeL' 

' That's hke the Lylea.' 

' Ask him to dine. Lamberts his cousin. 
111 send my man for your traps, and go 
to fetch your wife mysel£' 

* Thanks, uncle. We must stay a few 
days at Morley's Hotel. WeVe got a 
Charge/ 

* Episcopal ? To study and compose V 

* IVe brought over a young lady/ 

* What's her age, Keginald V 

* Eighteen, your Grace, next birthday.' 

* Listen to me, Lord Bishop / 

* She's a kinswoman of my own.' 
*And mine?' 

* The young lady is Miss ßandolph, only 
child of the late Senator Eandolph, of 
Biverside/ 

* Bandolph of Biverside ! Then she's 
the daughter of as fine a gentleman as ever 
lived ; a man whom I was proud to call 
my tenth cousin« What is she like?' 

* Lovely, original, classical, and such an 
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artist ! She wants to see the old masters 
and to leam their secrets/ 

* Bring her with you. I'm not old 
enough, Reginald, for raptures about lovely, 
classical, and original young females ; but 
the daughter of Frank Randolph will be 
always welcome in my hoase. Rooms are 
ready for all of you. Teil Miss Ran- 
dolph there are a hundred old pictures up 
and down the place, besides myself.' 



CHAPTER IL 



IS HE IN LOVE ? 



Waiting in the library of bis house in 
Grosvenor Square, waiting in the trim and 
nnused library, Avitb a telegram in bis band, 
Stands Leonard Lyle. More tban once be 
lays bis band on a table-bell, and calls bis 
servant Joe, to ask bim wbetber be is sure 
tbat Dr. Lamber bas arrived at Morley's 
Hotel, wbetber be bas seen bim witb bis 
own eyes, and wbetber be is sure tbere can 
be no mistake about Dr. Lamber Coming 
at twelve o'clock ? Joe, dressed like bis 
master in tbe deepest mourning, answers, 
tbere aint no kind of mistake, for be, 
Joe, bas seen tbe doctor witb bis own eyes, 
and witb bis own ears beard bim say as 
bow be wül be in Grosvenor Square by 
twelve. But bere is tbe case against Joe : 
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the clock has Struck, it is now a minute 
past twelve, and Dr. Lamber has not 
come! 

Since we saw him, two years ago, at 
Riverside, Leonard has grown from the 
condition of a stripling into that of a man. 
His face is broader, his cheek tawnier, than 
of old. His raven hair is crisper, more 
abundant, and the hint of down then 
visible on his upper lip is now a delicate 
moustache. The eyes, at all times quick 
with light, have a more serious and settled 
look, and the whole frame, in spite of his 
subdued and noiseless manner, has the 
mould of a young athlete. 

Stepping to the window^ Leonard glances 
at the telegram once more : 

'Liverpool, March 16, 1862. 

* Dr. Lamber to Sir Leonard Lyle. — 
Swift and pleasant voyage. The Fanes 
on board. Miss Randolph of the party. 
Coming on by evening train. Stop at 

Morley's Hotel. Call to-morrow at Gros- 
venor Square.' 
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Miss Randolphl Who and what is 
here ? Warren is such a fool I If he means 
Miss Eandolph, daughter of the late Senator, 
why not say so ? Surely he has heard enough 
to know that such intelligence would be 
welcome 1 Yet, on second thoughts, Sir Leo- 
nard is not sure. What has he ever told 
his Cousin ? Once, on his travels, nearly 
two years ago, while he was still a boy, he 
remembers some banter about a * wild girl,' 
whom h^ had once seen, and had not ac- 
tually forgotten at the end of six months. 
Has he ever mentioned Miss Randolph 
since he wrote from Jericho? No. He 
had no cause. And then he owns to 
himself the reason why he had np cause. 
The more he found himself dweUing on her 
image, the less he feit inclined to write 
her name, especially in a light and passing 
mood. She grew to be a secret, lying dose 
and silent, in his souL Was he to prate in 
boyish letters about his vows of Service, 
and the rose he pledged in surety for his 
vow ? Was it for him to violate the compact 
of her parting look ? No doubt his dream 
was all a dream. Young men are always 
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seeing ideal women — seeing them by a 
passing glance— and storing them up in 
caskets of the mind, things unattainable 
by mortal quest. And suoli a being Diana 
seemed to him. That she might one day 
be his wife had haxdly crossed! bis bmn 
iintil that night in Jericho — when the 
sheikh wals gone, and he was leffc alone. 
The Syrian stars recalled a summer night 
at Riverside ; the snarls of desert lackals 
fiUed him with . Bao^ of the repoee of 
home. As youngsters write, he wrote, 

* I'm not in love, but ' Was he, or 

was he not, in love ? Fifteen months have 
passed since he asked that question of 
the Syrian night. During those fifteen 
months, not a day has passed unmarked by 
some contention in his thoughts as to the 
answer given by that Syriaa night. At 
first, he could exclude Diana's image from 
hia mind for hours and hours ; but things 
that could not be removed from sight — a 
horse, a boat, a red flower, a white gar- 
ment— brought her back to him in a more 
vivid shape. At length he ceased to shut 
her out ; but framed her, so to speak, in 
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galleries of ideal heroines — with the Helens 
and Beatrixes, for whom he might safely 
heave poetic sighs. But there this trick of 
the imagination spent itself. Before he 
received at Agra the intelligence of his 
father s death, he had ceased to class 
Diana with the heroines of books. In 
his own misery, he thought of her more 
fearfiil loss ; and in the pauses of his pain, 
he yeamed towards her with a more fretfiil 
longing than a young man feels towards 
creatures of ideal worlds. That he should 
ever see her in the flesh was hardly likely. 
War had sealed the South. No ship 
could leave a Southern port, no Southern 
woman cross the Northern lines. He 
thought of that fair girl, pitying her with 
a pure and sacred passion, even more than 
he pitied hapless Imogen and banished 
Rosalind. 

So he left Agra; so he arrived at 
Grosvenor Square. In settling his aflFairs 
with Grough, his father's lawyer, he found 
relief from over-burdening pain. His busi- 
ness has been finished, and but yesterday 
he was looking for his cousin's Coming home 
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from Canada, and settling down in his pro- 
fession near Castle Lyle, as two of the last 
things to be done ere he goes back to 
Agra and rejoins his regiment. 

Miss Randolpb of the party! What 
besides ? The Fanes are on board. Fane ! 
Fane, the Duke s nephew, is our new Bishop 
of St. Oswald's. Fane is a leamed man and 
pleasant neighbour. Why is Miss Ran- 
dolph mentioned in the same line as Fane ? 
Fane and Randolph ! There is some con- 
nexion between the ducal Fanes and the 
baronial Randolphs. Leonard is not so 
deep in famUy history as a staunch Con- 
servative should be. But a tum of the 
Peerage teils him what he wants to know. 
A Lady Muriel Fane married Sir Ralph 
Randolph, first settler in Virginia. It was 
long ago, but families like the Fanes 
keep up all memory of ancient ties. 
* This kinship may account for it ? ' he 
queries ; * nothing more likely. When her 
father died, she may have gone to live 
with the Fanes at St. Catherine's. That 
would account for all — if it be only true/ as 
he devoutly hopes. *If this young lady 
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with the Bishop is Diana Randolph/ he 
adds, with deeper emphasis. starting at 
the sound of wheels, ' it wiU be hard for 
me to look on her as on the heroine of a 
book.' 



CHAPTER III. 



cousma 



* My dear old boy — ^how kind of you to 
come I ' 

* How are you, Leonard ? I am very 
glad to see you once again. Pale ? Yes ; 
a little pale, my dear fellow. But we'U get 
you round in no time. Dear old boy, you 
sent for me, and here I am/ 

* Warren, I want you. Not that I'm 
ill — ill in the flesh, you know. I need no 
physic from the shops ; none of your steel 
drops and quinine barks.' 

* My boy, a week in the himting-field, 
a run in the yacht — that*s the physic for a 
Lyle.' 

* In time — not now,' says Leonard, with 
a wan, impatient smile. * The pain is here, 
Day boy, and here. Your poets call it a 

VOL. I. T 
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silent sorrow ; but the storm is sometimes 
rather loud.' 

Lamber grasps bis cousin'S palm, as in 
tbe old days, wben tbey were boys together 
at Castle Lyle, and holds bim for a long 
time in bis manly grip. Leonard rallies to 
the cbarm. 

* You, Lamber, are tbe medicine I most 
need. It's awful to be left alone ; more 
awfnl in sucb a bouse as tbis, tban in a 
cottage. IVe a sort of feeling tbat I could 
breatbe in my tent, witb one stool and a 
cjamp-bed, tbougb not in tbese great rooms, 
and still iess in tbe towers at Castle Lyle.' 

*A11 tbat will wear away. I feit tbe 
same, dear boy, wben tbe rod feil on me. 
Every man alive bas lost — or bas to lose — 
a fatber/ 

*Heaven save us, Lambert I bave minted 
all tbose saws. Wbat I bave now to do is 
to look tbe future in tbe face, and bere is 
wbere I want your belp. How good of you 
to quit Toronto, and come to me at once I ' 

' Don't say a word about all tbat, my 
boy ; tbe obligation's mine. By planting 
me at Castle Lyle, you'U make my fortime.' 
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* Warren, the parish is your birth- 
place, as it's mine. You'll do well there, 
in your profession. You can make us 
merry, and keep us welL Not fallen in 
lov7yetf / 

* To the lips 1 I'm deeply, desperately 
in love ! ' 

* I'm glad to hear it ; for a doctor, like a 
parson, ought to be a family man. What 
is the lady's name ? ' 

' Don't ask me yet. I'm still on trial, 
and uncertain of my suit/ 

' Well, keep your secret tili you want 
my belp. Recken on that, my boy, when 
you have need' 

* Why, Leonard, now I think of it, you 
might help me very much/ 

* Teil me how, Warren ? ' 

* Well, the more you make of me the 
better for my chances. Fact is, the lady 
is a niece of Mrs. Fane — Grace Gosnold, 
daughter of a Georgian planter, and like all 
those women, proud of her descent. Her 
aunt, you see, married into a great family ; 
and though Grace is a good girl, she'll like 
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me all the more on finding that I'm of a 
family not to be despised/ 

' Crossed over with you, Warren ? Been 
ten days and nights at sea together, and 
you're not certain of her mind ? ' 

' Think it's all right ; though the last 
words have not been spoken yet.' 

' Warren, I shall be glad to see you 
settled in Castle Lyle before I start for 
India. I shall go in May, and shall be 
happier in my tent for knowing that youVe 
at home.' 

' Made up your mind to leave ? ' 

*Yes, Warren, I go back. It was my 
father's plan for me. To carry out his 
plans to the letter is now my only comfort. 
Recollect our family motto is "Sütis change." 
Even if my going back were not his doing, 
I should go back all the same. My educa- 
tion is not finished yet. You went from 
Rugby to Cambridge ; I from Eton to 
India. YouVe taken your degree ; I want 
my regiment.' 

' 1 hope you foxmd things straight ? Sir 
Warren was so strict, I'm sure he's left 
all straight ? ' 
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* Nothing could be better ; but 1 ye got 
too many cares. I shall reduce the horses 
and seil the yacht. But where s Miss 
Grace ? With Fane ? ' 

' Fane's gone to see the Duke/ 

' YouVe left the girl on her first day in 
town at an hotel — alone ? ' 

Some accent of the phrase, some pres- 
sure on the final word, betray anxiety on a 
point which the young doctor has been 
waiting for his opportunity to introduce. It's 
not of Grace his cousin's thinking, but of 
Diana. If he were himself, thinks Lamber, 
I'd plague him ; but he's too much hurt 
for jokes to be quite fair. 

' Dear boy, she's not alone. She's with 
Miss Randolph ; and the idea of any place 
being dull where Miss Randolph is, makes 
one smUe. You never saw a merrier girl — if 
one may call her brightness by so hoyden- 
ish a name. You recoUect Miss Randolph ? 
Had you not some joke about her in one 
of your letters from Jericho ? Didn't you 
caD her a wild creature, and warn me not 
to fall in love with her ? ' 

* And she is at the same hotel, Warren V 
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* Hotel! At one o'clock! Her first 
moming in London, and shut up in an 
hote] ? How litüe you know about Miss 
Randolph ! Why, she had us all agog by 
nine o'clock, tearing round the Park, the 
Abbey, and the Bridge. At five minutes to 
ten we were at the portico in Trafalgar 
Square, waiting for the dock to strike; 
and as the last stroke died away we rushed 
in at Eaffaelle, Leonardo, and Veronese. 
You should have seen her, Leonard ! Fane 
went to Doncaster House to see the Duke. 
I waited, hour on hour, tili it Struck 
twelve. They would not budge. Here 
was a Correggio, there a Tiziano. Miss 
Eandolph gazed at them with what I 
thought a fallen face. In spite of her high 
spirite her face is sometimes veiy sad. We 
came on Turner, and his golden lights 
seemed to cheer her up. I could not drag 
the girls away ; Mrs. Fane said they'd wait 
für Fane, who promised to retum ; and so 
I jumped into a cab, and here I am, wiÜx 
an impasto on the brain/ 

* Miss Randolph has been constant, theu, 
and has proved her passion for the arts. 
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Warren, I shoiild like to see her. Doubt- 

less, she has grown I wonder if she*s 

changed ? When I saw her at Riverside, 
she had the wild grace of an antelope/ 

' She has a rare spirit. My dear fellow, 
you would swear that her face actually 
beamed.' 

* She could do anything on earth — sing, 
paint, ride, row, read French, and speak 
Italian. She had never been at school, 
and knew nothing about girls and women' ; 
for the Senator's whimsey was to have her 
taught at home, and chiefly, as I fancy, by 
himself. He was a leamed man, and told 
her everything he read. His joke was that 
she was only a girl — she who had never 
been a girl I ' 

* She's tamed, not spoiled. One night 
she rode with me ten miles through snow 
and ice, to nurse a poor old squaw. She is 
just the woman who would die in any noble 
cause.' 

* Is her eye still blue as Lake Leman ? 
Is her hair like tawny gold ? Does she still 
bind it round her forehead with a golden 
band, like the Venus of Melos ? ' 
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* Cousin, she's one of the dearest girFa 
alive. You wamed me not to fall in love 
with her, and I haven't, — ^not yet But, as 
you told me you were not in love with her, 
I should have fallen headlong had I not 
been saved by Grace/ 

A bell now rings for lunch. While 
the two Cousins are eating and talk- 
ing, Joe enters with a note, brought by 
a messenger, he says, from Doncaster 
House. Leonard breaks the seal, and reads 
aloud: 



' Doncaster House, March 17, 1862. 

' My Dear Leonard : 

* Come over and dine with an old 
gentleman this evening at eight o'clock. 
We shall be quite aloDe ; for nobody will be 
here except my nephew Fane, the new 
Bishop, and his wife. Clergy, as you know, 
don't count. To make sure of your 
Coming, IVe sent to ask your cousin, Dr. 
Lamber. If you have confidence in my 
cook, come over, and please an old gentle-i 
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man who is proud to sign himself your 
grandfather, 

' DONCASTER. 

* Postscript — not a lady's, but about 
two ladies. I'm forgetting to say that my 
nephew Fane, being now a Bishop, has begun 
tp exercise bis pastoral rights by bringing 
lambs into the fold. Miss Gosnold is a 
niece of Mrs. Fane. Miss Eandolph is a 
connexion of my own. They're guests in 
my house, and we must give the poor girls 
some food. Miss Gosnold, being imder epis- 
copal control, is harmless. I must answer for 
Miss Randolph, if you raise objections to the 
child. Perhaps you'll exciise her presence 
on the ground that you have eaten her 
fether's Salt.' 

' You'll go, Warren V . asks Leonard. 

* Go, my dear boy 1 Asked to dine with 
a duke and meet the woman you adore ! 
Of course, we'U go. If Grace puts up her 
back too much, 111 rally to her friend. How 
lucky that you're not in love with her, 
Leonard !' 
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* To think of her being in London, and 
a guest at Doncaster House !' 

^l'U teil you what, my boy,' says the 
doctor confidentially ; * in less than a month, 
half the young fellows in town will be at 
her feet.' 

' Warren, well accept.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



DONCASTER HOUSE. 



The pink drawing-room at Doncaster 
House is a small Chamber, openiDg into a 
cabinet filled with pictures of the Roman 
and Venetian schools. The room is draped 
with silk, in imitation of a tent; silk 
folds, in plaits of cream and rose-blush, 
lying against the wall, and caught at the 
centre by tasseis of knotted gold. 

Though rieh, the room is simple, for the 
only fumiture, besides the ottoman, is a 
piano, and the sole ornament a figure of 
an Aphrodite, dug up from a pasha's gar- 
den i^. Tenedos. 

* What a sweet place !' whispers Diana, 
with her arm round Grace, as they glide 
in together from therc rooms. Glancing 
at the Silken folds, Diana thinks of Princess 
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Babadoor, and of other heroines who lived 
in tents; then at the antique figure of 
that breathing Love. ' Small sister of the 
Lady of Melos/ thinks Diana; *and there 
may be hnndreds of such works still bnried 
in the Grecian Isles/ 

She is leaning on the mantelpiece, not 
in Grace's style of elegant indiflference, 
when Leonard com es to the door, and 
Stands there, unobserved, even by Grace, 
who, seated on a low ottoman, is staxing 
vacantly at the silken plaits, and wonder- 
ing how they are caught so neatly by the 
tasseis. 

* Changed ? ' he asks himself. * A little 
— yet how much !' 

He takes in all the pictinre, point by 
point. Her head being tumed away, he 
sees her face in outline, but the subüe 
form and quickening soul are there. An 
antique fillet, as of yore, still tames the 
rippling locks. She wears a creamy dress, 
and bright red ribbon roimd her waist. 
The figure, no less flexible, is rounded 
out. What grace is in that curve — what 
strength seems hidden in that drooping 
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arm ! She is a woman now, in the first 
beauty of her dawn. Whüe he is running 
rapidly through these points, eacli an- 
swered by a quiver in his veins, she tums 
her head, and sees him at the door. At 
once he steps inside, salutes the second 
lady with a bow, and hurries to Diana with 
outgoing hands. She looks at him one 
instant in a glad surprise ; then lays her 
hands in his, and by a touch, so light and 
swift that he can hardly say it is a squeeze, 
sends the blood thrilling to his heart. They 
hardly speak a word. 

' Oh ! glad to see you — yes — so glad ! ' 
is nearly all they utter ; but a world of 
recognition and emotion passes through 
their frames. 

* I wonder whether he will call me 
Di?' she murmurs to herseif. 

' I Ve found it out ! ' laughs Grace. 

* What have you found out ? ' 

* How they tie those knots in the tent/ 
*This lady/ says Leonard, tuming to 

face the ottoman, but clinging to Diana's 
hand, ' must be Miss Gosnold of Atlanta. 
Have the kindness to present me.' 
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'Dearl' — Diana tums with a subdued 
and natural dignity that Miss Van Leyden 
would have praised, — 'this gentleman is 
Mr. Lyle. I heg his pardon — Sir Leonard 
Lyle.' 

* I am happy to make Miss Gosnold's 
acquaintance in this charming way/ says 
Leonard, bowing to the Georgien lady, and 
remembering Lamberts prospects ; but in 
spite of his desire to help his cousin's suit, 
his fancy is engrossed by the change in 
Diana ; the ease and stateliness of the * wild 
creature ' he saw two years ago at River- 
side. 

* She might have lived in courts. Home 
training, after all, is not a blander. Given 
the Situation, a lady falls by nature into 
ladyways.' 

Grace sees that Leonard is not thinking 
of her, and for an instant she lifts her eyes 
again to the golden knots, with arch and 
hoydenish twitches of her mouth, but on a 
look from Diana she retums to her proper 
place, as eider and neutral lady, in the eon- 
versation. 

' We have heard Dr. Lamber speak 
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of you, Sir Leonard. In truth he's always 
running on bis cousin and his cousin's 
place in Yorkshire/ 

* Warren is a fine fellow, and weVe pro ud 
of him. You know, Miss Gosnold, we were 
boys together at Castle Lyle. Some day, 
111 hope you'll come and see the place. 
Miss Randolph's father stayed there, and 
described it to us one evening at Riverside 
after twenty years.' 

* I can see it now/ Diana mumnirs, 
*in my father's words. Old Castle on a 
cliff, rampart slashed by siege and storm, 
ball guarded by men in mail, chapel bushed 
by tombs of knights. I see it with my very 
•eyes.' 

* You must run down. The guide-books 
call it romantic ; anybow tbere's the sea 
outside, and some fine old masters in the 
hall. We'll speak to Mrs. Fane. Of course, 
the house is duU. You see, Miss Gosnold, 
I'm alone, and a bachelor's house is always 
dulL' 

Diana, seated on the ottoman, quivers 
with a delicious joy. Have they not met 
again ? He is alone — ^a bachelor. But here 
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the Bishop-designate comes in with M«. 
Fane, followed by Lamber, and the little 
private talk is stopped. 

Leonard and the Fanes sbake hands. 
A folding-door now opens ; the Duke ap- 
pears, dressed in the court costume of the 
reign of George the Third ; a style in which 
he always dresses for dmner and society; 

pressed on his bosom by the dark blue rib- 
bon of the Garter. Every one rises to 
receive the host, who comes in with a smile 
and shakes hands pleasantly with each. 
No sooner is the last * Glad to see you ' 
over, than a gentleman in faultless coat 
and neck-tie quietly says, * Yonr Grace is 
served/ 

No ugly interval of silence creeps be^ 
tween the welcome and the soup at Don- 
caster House. According to his Grace, the 
time for dining is the time for talk. People, 
he chirps, may not be witty, but he knows 
no reason why they shonld be glum. 
Flutter of small talk is just as needful at 
table as food and wine. And it is fatal 
policy to prefix dinner with five minutes 
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of dead silence, when, the lagging guest 
having come, there is no longer any one to 
abuse. He, therefore, comes in last. In 
truth, the gentleman in faultless coat goes 
to bis Grace's dressing-room, follows him 
to the cabinet where bis guests assemble, 
waits for tbe last word of welcome, and 
tben announces dinner. 

*Bisbop, your arm to Miss Randolpb. 
Leonard, bring in Miss Gosnold. Mrs. Fane, 
grant me tbe bonour of escorting you.' 

And so tbey sHp tbrougb a side door in 
tbe pink and wbite tent into a small cab- 
inet, wbere a round table is laid out for 
seven. Leonard sees, witb just a sbade of 
ill-bumour, tbat be cannot sit next to Diana 
— must, in fact, sit opposite ; yet be can see 
ber well, and after so mucb secret yearning, 
sucb a Position yields bim bappiness enougb. 

Her face, be notices, is paler and sedater 
tban of yore. Sbe bas been suffering pain. 
Has be not, too, been suffering pain ? How 
be woidd like to comfort ber, poor cbild! 
Her eyes are deep blue — old Lyle blue; 
a little pressed back, be tbinks ; and 
grief bas given ber all too soon tbose 

VOL. L u 
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purple stadowB which an artist uses 
when he deepens beauty into fascination. 
That saucy nose is less affected than the 
cheek and eye ; here Inrks the arch ex- 
pression, hinting at reserves of roguery. 
And then those bands of hair, braided in 
front, and shaken out behind into a fall 
ofdeeper richness than Elizabethan gold! 
He knows the marvels of Italian art, but 
mortal cunning, as he fancies, never painted 
cheek so piu-e, and eye so deep. As to that 
shining hair, if Tiziano were alive, he'd 
give a hundred sequins for a single lock. 

The Duke is great in small talk, and the 
dinner rattles merrily along. 

* I'm glad to See your Grace so young 
and fresh/ says the Bishop, who cannot keep 
hiseyesofftiedearoldma.. 

* Ladies, I must decline these compH- 
ments. It's not my merit if I'm looking 
well to-day. Praise Janitot. Who's Janitot, 
Mrs. Fane ? You poor colonials know no fching. 
Janitot, Miss E/andolph, is an artist He's 
my man. Since Kraffib, who dressed my 
royal mistress, nobody has disputed the 
first rank with Janitot. Sdyer in the 
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kitclien was not eqiial to Janitot in the 
dressing-room. Once I had them both ; 
they quarrelled over a prima donna. I 
had to choose between them ; and Soyer 
had to go. If I look twenty years younger 
than the Bishop, Mrs. Fane, give all the 
thanks to- Janitot.' 

Much glib and passing talk runs over 
the American news. The Duke is more pro- 
nounced than Fane in favour of the Southern 
cause. Leonard, having eaten terrapin, 
remains a friend of Virginia ; and the two 
yoimg ladies tingle with delight on hearing 
such great people praise their native states. 
Diana flashes out a word or two, and every 
one seems Struck by the originality of her 
phrase, and the electrical richness of her 
voice. * She's quite an orator,' says Fane, 
when the ladies have retired ; ' your Grace 
should ask her to declaim. At school they 
Tised to call her Siddons.' 

When the gentlemen follow to the pink 
drawing-room Diana is trifling with the 
piano. Grace plays well, but in a hard, 
metallic style. Diana has a lighter and 
more sovereign touch; her hands seeming 
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to dart and wander among the keys, like 
birds in an nnderwood, making natural 
music as they spring and play. 

* Miss Eandolph/ says bis Grace, * en- 
chant US all by singing " My Maryland/' ' 

Diana glances round, unclasps her brace- 
let, spreads her white arms across the 
board, touches a key, and breaks into her 
patriotic song, as if she were soünding a 
Charge : — 

* The despot's heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland, my Maryland ! 
His touch is on thy temple door, 
Maryland, my Maryland ! * 

While the chant goes on, Leonard leans 
back in an excitcd reverie, as in his boyish 
days when he tbught in imagination on the 
plains of Troy, and at a later time when he 
rode, also in imagination, on the lines of 
Saladin. As the singer is pouiing out her 

80\ll, — 

' And gird thy beauteous limbs in steel,' 

he pictures her as a visible incamation of 
Virginia, calling on her sister Maryland, to 
rise ; and when she eries in a reproving 
note, — 
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* Virginia should not call in vain, 
My Maryland ! * 

his fingers clutch at an imaginary sword. 
Fane claps his hands, and cries ' Süperb ! ' 
The Duke declares it finer than RachePs 
Marseillaise. * Eachel ! ' murmurs Leonard 
to hiroself ; * she s Joan of Are' 



CHAPTER V. 



ABT AND NATUBE. 



Early nezt day, Leonard comes to Don- 
caster House, biinging a cosüy bouquet for 
Mrs. Fane. The servants know him well, and 
be is perfectly at home. His grandsire is 
in J Jtot's hLds. Mrs. Fane il her sit- 
ting-room with Grace. The Bishop has gone 
to St. James's Square to see his brother of 
London about his consecration, which is to 
take place in ten or twelve days. 

Going to Mrs. Fane's apartments, Leo- 
nard inquires whether Miss Eandolph is all 
right after her fatigue of the previous 
night ? Mrs. Fane is too perfect a woman 
to let him perceive that she guesses the 
object of his calling ; but she seats him in 
a cosy chair, and makes her apartment plea- 
sant to him, with a feminine hope that he 
will feel encouraged to come again. 
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* Miss Randolph is never tired, Sir 
Leonard. I know no girl like her. Riding, 
Walking, sleighing, boating ; it is all the 
same to her. She'll sit in snow all day to 
paint a tassel of icicles ; shell ride in rain 
all night to nurse a squaw. Not that she's 
over strong. It's in her spirit, not her 
frame. She was out in that garden painting 
almond-trees at eight o'clock this morning. 
Let US go into her room ; she has a studio 
to herseif.' 

* With pleasure, Mrs. Fane.' 

' Here 's a bouquet, dear, which Sir Leo- 
nard has been good enough to brtog us/ 
sparkies Mi-s. Fane, all smiles, on Coming to 
the artist's studio. * Look at these flowers, 
and think of our poor little frozen garden 
at St. Catherine s ! ' 

After the formal greetings, which are 
not very formal, Leonard asks if he may 
see Diana's sketches. 

* See them ? Every one may see them. 
Fm an artist, and my work's for sale.' 

*Now, dear,' interposes Mrs. lane, on 
whom this frankness rather grates ; * it's 
time to dress and start for Hampton Court, 
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The caxriage will be round in twenty min- 
utes. She has nofc yet been to Hampton 
Court, Sir Leonard, and I am going to drive 
her down.' 

* Let me go with you, Mrs. Fane. The 
Bishop's out ; the Duke's not up. You' 11 
need a guide in Hampton Court. How 
many pictures do you think are given to 
wrong masters in the catalogues V 

* Nay, I'm bad at guesses. T wo ? ' 

* Two hundred, lirs. Fane.' 

* Why, then, we have no choice ; you 
must go with us, or we shall be admiring 
daubs, and overlooking masterpieces/ 

Soon they are on the road, in one of the 
ducal carriages. Grace oflfers the back seat 
to Diana, who prefers to sit with her 
back to the horses, side by aide with 
Leonard. 

*Are you tired of traveUing?' asks her 
guide, in a tone of selfish reference which 
is not quite lost on his companion. 

* Tired of travellingl Why, IVe only 
just begun to breathe in foreign air. What 
have I Seen ? The Tower, the Abbey, and 
the Temple Gardens. I propose to see all 
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the things of which papa has told me. 
First, I shall see the Pantheon, Trajan's 
Column, and the Arch of Constantine.' 

* That's easy now ; in fonr days you can 
be in Rome/ 

* Four days I In London, one seems 
near to everything/ 

' And after you have done with Rome ? ' 

* I'll see St. Elrao and Pompeii ; skim 
along the Grand Canal ; climb Fiesole ; and 
saunter through the Santa Casa of Loreto/ 

*That's but an autumn tour. Three 
months will do it all/ 

* That's only part of what I dream. I 
am hungering for the Alhambra, the Mosque 
of Omar, the Acropolis, and the Kremlin — 
nay, I want to see the Pyramids and 
Philee, the Cave of Elephantis, and the 
Taj Mahal/ 

* Bravo!' cries Leonard, laughing; *when 
you come to India, I can ofi'er you a tent/ 

* I mean,' she goes on, beating back his 
ball ; * to ride on the Tartar Steppe, to paddle 
up the Golden Hom, and wander through 
the markets of Bagdad.' 

* You mean all those adventures, dear V 
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asks Mrs. Fane, as the carriage is getting 
into smoother ground at Bushy Park. 

' All those, and many more. I mean to 
cap Mont Blanc, to smell the rose-gardens 
of Shiraz, pat the white elephants of Bankok, 
Visit the fire-worshippers of Bombay, and 
fetch you back a Cashmere shawL' 

* Well done, Diana ! What a memory 
you have for foreign parts!' crows Mrs. 
Fane ; * here's Hampton Court. Take care 
in getting down/ 

' What pictures ! ' cries Diana. 

^Where, my dear?' asks Mrs. Fane; 
Hhe picture-galleries are all inside, up- 
stairs. This is the outer court.' 

^ Look at those elms ! Look at that 
sward ! Look at these gable ends, and 
those old Tudor Stacks ! And there — ^why 
thats the Thames!' chatters the artist in 
her ecstasy, tripping across the grass, and 
gazing up and down the stream; up to- 
wards the pile bridge and foaming weir; 
down the long reach towards Thames 
Ditton ; the whole river being alive with 
dipping oars and idling sails. 

' Here are a hundred things to paint,' 
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Diana says to Leonard, whipping out her 
book, and slashing in a few lines here 
and there, Ho keep her first impression 
warm/ 

* Here's genius/ Leonard says to himself ; 
* feeling outrunning knowledge and design. 
Shell paint these things because she must. 
Talent considers and reflects. Genius goes 
in at once. The sun can't help being warm 
and bright/ 

Leonard explains things as they go. 
On entering the gate, Diana looks at 
the sentinel, the old red brick wall, the 
fretted roof. A subject seized. Coming into 
the outer court, she glances at the Caesars, 
those magnificent terra-cottas, which she 
has always known in photogi'aphs. What a 
staircase leading up to Wolsey's Hall I And 
what a dining-haU when it is reached! 
What Tudor Windows, and what pictured 
panes ! Mrs. Fane, who thinks they have 
come to see the galleries, urges that as the 
day is short and the catalogue long, they 
should begin. 

' Tm keeping you/ says Diana ; ' leave 
me to my work. You step into the gaUery 
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or the garden, as you like ; I'll follow you 
when I Ve done/ 

Grace prefers to see the tulip-beds ; so 
the two ladies stroU ißto the gardens, while 
Leonard stays on guard near Diana. 

* Teil me again ; I find it hard to take 
in things, they soiuid so stränge. Is that 
the actual room in which Anne Boleyn 
danced ? Am I to understand that Queen 
Elizabeth really slept in this room ; that 
Shakespeare's Company played in this hall ? 
Was this closet actually Cromwell's writing 
room ? Then, Milton must have sat on that 
window-seat reading despatches to the great 
Protector?' 

* Not a doubt on any of your points/ 

* Why, this is living back in the old 
times. ril paint a hundred pictures in this 
palace/ 

' Ajid will see the galleries some other 
day?' 

* Yes, if you please. Let \is now look 
for Mrs. Fane/ 

As they axe driving bax)k to town, 
Diana says to him, with a bright look, 
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* I'ra^ very grateful for your help ; you 
have been very good/ 

*Thank you; I am getting on. First 
guide, afterwards friend. You promised 
me long ago, that when you wanted a 
champion, I should be your knight/ 

*Did IV asks Diana, sinking into 
silence ; for her heart is füll of a delicious 
calm. Wbat need has she for words ? What 
words could add to the warm declaration of 
bis eyes ? She only wishes he would call 
her Di. 



CHAPTER VL 



THE ROSE. 



Next morning Mrs. Fane receives a large 
bouquet, which her feminine instinct wams 
her she should carry to Diana's room. Soon 
afterwards Leonard is announced. The 
lady ofFers him her thanks, not only for 
herseif, but for Miss Randolph. 

* I'm using the freedom of an old friend/ 
he Interrupts her, * to bring Miss Randolph 
a special flower. You see it is a rose ; a 
dark red rose. I must explain to you, that 
this rose is a sort of pastoral, which is to 
remind her of a summer jest at Riyerside. 
In ancient days, her family was Yorkist, 
mine Lancastrian. She's the white rose, 
I'm the red. My flower, you understand 
me, is — if I may use the figure — a kiss of 
peace.' 
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' A pretty pastoral, Sir Leonard/ answers 
Mrs. Fane. 

* Will you accept my rose V he asks the 
fair artist. 

* Yes ; for your pastoral's sake/ the 
artist answers, smeUing at the flower, and 
putting it in her bosom, nnder a creamy fold 
of her dress. 

* Just as she placed my rose at River- 
side/ thinks Leonard, noticing the welcome 
in her eyes. 

* And you will keep my rose V he asks, 
in a low whisper, carrying an electric current 
in the word. 

' Yes,^ she replies, in clear, though less 
impassioned key. 

* How long ? ' 

'As long as you remain ' but noticing 

that. Mrs. Fane^s keen eyes are on them, she 
resumes her easier manner — ' Yes, until it 
is replaced/ 

' It wiU always be replaced/ 

From this morning, Leonard brings his 
rose, and every day becomes more serious 
in his love. He sits in Diana's studio, 
which Grace and Mrs. Fane make their 
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moming room. He reads and talks, and 
brings in news. Grace plays. Mrs. Fane 
crochets, and Diana sings at her easeL 
Part of every day is spent in rambles 
through the parks, in trips on the river, 
in Visits to old nooks and comers round 
the Tower. Diana finds a hundred things 
to sketch — trees, ships, bridges, steeples, 
court-yards — everywhere she finds a picture 
to arrest her eye and occupy her hand. Her 
table thickens with these spoik. During 
their rambles in the city, Leonard often 
speaks of their days at Biverside. Diana 
teils him of her mother's death, but in a 
tender, distant way. She teils him of her 
own delirious fever, and of her removal to 
Niagara Falls, where she went to school, 
and came to live with the Fanes. He feels 
how bitterly she must have suflfered through 
those sudden deaths. Her life seems all 
mapped out before him ; yet he cännot help 
being grateful for the accidents which led 
her to the Fanes. 

One morning, after looking over her 
portfolio, he tums to her, and in the 
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measured tones of a critic careful not to 
say too much, observes, — 

* You are a painter born ! ' 

Diana drops her brush, and looks into 
bis face. These are the first intoxicating 
praises she has ever heard, and love itself 
is not more hungry after recognition and 
response than art. She stares with open 
eyes and gasping breath while he goes on : — 

' You may, nay must, have many things to 
leam ; but you have eyes to see, and hands 
to grasp. How far you have the patience 
to go on, I cannot guess. Long years of 
study lie between you and the goal; but 
you are on the road ; and Heaven has brstced 
you with the gifts without which years of 
study might be only years of waste.' 

Diana Stands before him, trembling with 
emotion. He is calm of face, with true 
and warm expression in his eyes. Diana 
Steps aside, throws herseif at Mrs. Fane's 
knee, lays her cheek on the woman's arm, 
and raurmurs, ' Leonard ! ' 

The passion passes through that vent, 
and the young artist, rising to her feet, 
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puts out her baod to Leonard, saying, 
* Tou give me hope, and in that hope you 
give me life/ 

A larger party than usual dines at Don- 
caster House. Fane has begged an invitation 
for the Bishop of London, and as his lord- 
ship takes the right side in politics, and is 
all for chivalry and the South, his Grace 
assented, not without a huff, since he 
will have to pay some penalty by sitting 
next the Bishop's wife. Lord St. Leger, 
heir and grandson of the Duke, sends word 
that he is Coming to see his uncle Fane ; 
and the Duke, knowing his grandson's 
humour, asks three or four young men from 
the Carlton, who can smoke with him in 
the billiard-room. 

Grace and Diana see some swells, and 
the swells are graciously pleased with them, 
as heroines from the South. 'They're 
deuced fine girls,' thinks Lord St. Leger, 
looking from Grace to Diana, and from 
Diana back to Grace, 'well bred and in 
deuced good condition.' His lordship, who 
sits next to Diana, teils her he belongs to the 
same regiment as his cousin Lyle, their op- 
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posite neighbour. He is home on leave, but 
going out to India in May. He is a neigh- 
bour of Lyle in Yorkshire, and is fond of 
bantams, cochin-chinas, and other farm-yard 
produce. He can imitate their crows and 
challenges, and likes to set one yard against 
another yard. It is such fun ! Diana 
thinks it odd, but she is new as yet to 
London swells. On the ladies moving 
into the drawing-room, the Bishop s wife, 
a great authority in music, asks the 
favour of ' My Maryland.' She has heard 
from Mrs. Fane how splendidly Miss Ran- 
dolph sings, and she is dying to hear a 
Southern lady in the patriotic war-song of 
the South. Diana, having no critic 's word 
to fear, runs her fingers along the keys, 
striking out notes Kke sparks of fire, and 
breaks into voice : — 

* The despot's heel is on thy shore ! * 

The dining-room door is set open and the 
conversation hushed. St. Leger peeps in, 
and when the verse ends with the cry, — 

* And be the battle-queen of yore/ 

the gentlemen rise and come into the room. 
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*My dear Miss Randolph/ says his 
Grace, bowing in a formal manner, ' these 
gentlemen have sipped their claret to a 
toast— " The South !" They ask you to re- 
ply. Our fiiend the new Bishop teils us 
that you declaim like Siddons ; in fact, 
that Miss Grace here, and all your old 
school-fellows, called you Siddons. My old 
friend, your father, was a great orator, eveu 
in a country where eloquence is the univer- 
sal gift; 

' You'd like to hear him speak V 

* Through you, Miss Randolph. Si- 
lence ; Miss Randolph answers for the 
South!' 

Rising, like an artist suddenly inspired 
— all consciousness of girl and lady seem- 
ing lost in the over-mastering sense of fire 
and voice. One wave of her white arm, — 
and then, the room being hushed, she pours 
out a picturesque discourse on the South ; 
a stirring, florid, and emotional harangue ; 
now melting into tenderness, now rioting 
into comedy, here bitter with contempt, 
there passionate with wrath and scorn. 

A storm of plaudits greets the close. 
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Leonard has heard some speeches of the 
kind ; not spoken, like the present one, by 
rote ; but flung out, fierce and foaming from 
an orator s lips, and caught up by bis au- 
dience in a whu*! of passion, such as an- 
swers to the bügle in a charge. Yet never 
has he feit tili now the magic of these well- 
poised words, the venom of those verbal 
cuts and stabs. * That scom/ he says to 
himself, ' would drive an adversary frantic. 
How my father would have cheered this 
Speech I He liked the grand style, with 
ite poisoned barbs of irony and sentences 
of invective rolling crash on crash/ On 
looking towards Diana, he observes her 
quivering like a birch in summer heat. 

* Declaiming tires you very much V he 
asks, a new and curious deference in his 
tone — the deference feit by strong men in 
the presence of powers which they recog- 
nise as strong. He knows that she can 
sing and paint ; but in this eloquence there 
is so mething greater still : eflPort that de- 
fies and daunts ; and only to be expressed 
by the one word — supreme. 

* No, no,' she pants, * only it dries your 
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throat, Coming out from you like a hot 
wind/ 

Grace sings, and Mrs. Fane plays. One 
of the swells warbles a duet with the 
Bishop's wife. St. Leger yawns and asks 
his friends to come and have a weed. 
Before he goes, however, he entreats Miss 
E^ndolph for another verse of * My Mary- 
land/ The Company join in his request; 
all except Leonard, who is anxious that 
Diana shall not be fagged. She answers 
by laying down her bracelet on a console, 
and resuming her song at the second verse. 
Leonard, sitting apart, behind the ring of 
swells, pats and liftsher jewel tili the clasp 
flies open, and he sees — the secret of her 
heart. Shut up with the most sacred of 
her relics, lie some crisp and faded rose- 
leaves— the very rose-leaves of his boyish 
pledge . 



CHAPTER VII. 



HER KNIGHT. 



' All right at last, dear boy/ says Lam- 
ber, as the cousins walk home from Don- 
caster House. ^ We settled the aflPair 
to-night. That ass, St. Leger, drove me 
wild with bis corapliments to Grace.' 

' I thought tbem chiefly aimed at Diana,' 
suggests Leonard. 

* All a blind, ray boy. His game was 
Grace ; though, as they're lovely girls, he'd 
have no objection to flirting with them 
both. He set my teeth on edge.' 

' Some day he'll fall into yonr clutches 
as a patient, Lamber.' 

* If he'd send for me just now, I'd give 
give him one — a blister — ^yes, and no mis- 
take about it.' 

* So you spoke to Grace ? ' 
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' She'll have me, if her aunt consents. 
She'll ask her, and of course Mrs. Fane will 
do the right thing/ 

* Then you may be married soon ? ' 

* No ; hang those Yankees. We must 
write to Georgia first. Grace has a father 
to consult. Her father, she teils me, will 
do anything she likes ; but she can hardly 
marry a stranger without first informing 
him of her design. That's what she urges. 
What am I to do ? We can't run the block- 
ade. Yet, if Mrs. Fane assists us with her 
brother, we may settle things ; but we 
shall need some time.' 

* She's right about her father, Warren. 
I should like to see you settled when I 
leave in May ; but that's not on the cards, 
if she's a father to consult.' 

Next day, while Leonard is chatting in 
Diana's studio with Mrs. Fane, St. Leger 
is announced, and the young gentleman is 
followed by a portly man, whom he pre- 
sents to Miss Randolph (not to the other 
lady) as his friend Herr Jacobs, the great 
picture-dealer. 

* I have taken the gi'eat liberty, Miss 
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Randolph, of inviting my friend to see 
your Sketches. It is not my own idea ; his 
Grace first put me up to it ; so I brought 
Herr Jacobs in.' 

Herr Jacobs, a gentleman with a hooked 
nose and other Semitic propensities, glances 
round the room, fixing his hawk-eye on the 
artist, and counting on his nails the royal 
and illustnous persons who might Hke to 
meet her in his showroom at a private 
view. Then he pauses over the portfolio, 
sniffing a little here, grunting a good deal 
there, tili he has worked through all the 
Sketches. 

* I buy the lot/ he says, * for one hun- 
dred guineas, with the Copyright. There 
are twenty-five pieces, small and large. 
I give four guineas each for all the lot!*^ 

* Advise me what to do, Mrs. Fane.' 

* My dear, you should ask Sir Leonard. 
He knows better what such things are 
worth.' 

* Then teil me/ she appeals to Leonard ; 
* I shall abide by your advice.* 

* Accept his offer/ answers Leonard. 

A cheque is written out and signed. 
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Diana looks at it well pleased, the goodly 
work of her own band. 

'I give you a commission, Miss Ean- 
dolph, for the next three years, taking 
everything you paint, big or little, sketch 
or picture, at the same price. You'll do a 
hundred in a year at least ; but whether 
you do fifty or five hundred, it's the same 
to me/ 

^ Four hundred pounds a year ! ' exclaims 
Mrs. Fane. 

'I must have you all/ puts in the 
Semitic party. * I buy you out and out/ 

' Leonard ! ' gasps Diana, faintly, sink- 
ing back on a low ottoman. Mrs. Fane 
runs to her assistance, while the young 
lord looks blank. 

*Miss Eandolph/ says Leonard, rising 
from beside the ottoman, 'desires me to 
answer that she is obliged, Mr. Jacobs, for 
your kind proposal : she will think it over, 
and will let you know in a week or two.' 

St. Leger, hating scenes, and thinking 
he has done enough, retires with his portly 
friend ; and Mrs. Fane, on whom that cry 
for Leonard is assuredly not lost, goes out 
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with the two gentlemen, under a veil of 
courtesy to her husband's relative, the fu- 
ture Duke. 

^ You ought not to make a bargain with 
that fellow/ Leonard says in a decided 
tone, as soon as the door is closed. 

* I heard you.* 

* And approve of what I said ? ' 

* Of every word. It's well to eam one's 
bread and feel one's independence. While 
he was buying the things already done, I 
was content and proud ; but when he spoke 
of buying me for the next three years, his 
voice sounded like that of a planter bar- 
gaining for a slave.' 

* I thought what must be passing in 
your mind.' 

*You read me. I was tempted, yet 
afraid. Had he not used ihose words, 
" to buy me out and out," I might have 
yielded to his wish. He used them, and 
I called to you.* 

'Three years in a girl's life — eighteen 
to twenty-one ! No woman should en- 
gage her hand so long, tmless it be for 
good.' 
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Diana rises, looks at him, takes a step, 
picks up a brush, and says, ^ It is a long 
time to be bound, no doubt/ 

* In fetters which are not of silk.' 

* You saved me from that fate/ 

* And may I call you Di V 

Diana looks at him and lays her band 
in bis, with a soft whisper, ' Yes.' 

Holding ber fingers, be unclasps tbe 
locket on ber wrist. Five or six curls of 
fading rose-leaves fall from tbe jewel to tbe 
ground. Diana drops ber eyelids. Not a 
Word is spoken. Leonard bends over tbe 
lovely girl, as rieb in genius as in beauty, 
gazing on ber wbite brow and tawny braids, 
until tbe cabinet seems filled witb rosy tints. 
Once, in bis boybood, be bad dreamt a dream. 
Before bim swam a golden mist — and be bas 
never sbaken off tbat dream ! Awakening 
witb a Start, as from a trance, be finds bis 
arm round a slim waist, bis lips on a pale 
cbeek, and bis beart panting on a soft breast. 
How long bas be enjoyed tbat trance ? Ho w 
long ? It seems to bim aU time. 

Diana sinks from bis arms to tbe otto- 
man. Leonard drops at ber feet, looks 
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into her eyes, and whispers, *Di, dear, do 
you recollect a boy who vowed himself to a 
girl no more than sixteen years and seven 
weeks old, that he would always be her 
knight ? ' 

' Yes, I remember such a boy/ 

' She was to call him in her need. Did 
she believe that he would come V 

' She never feit a doubt ; he pledged 
his Word ; she knew that he would teil the 
truth.' 

' The girl was right to trust him, Di ; for 
he was always true to her, though, for a 
time, he hardly knew how deep his love for 
her had sunk. Long afterwards he found 
it out/ 

' How, Leonard ? Teil me how V 

' In his sore trouble/ 

'So,' Diana says, *it fared with her. 
We learn the highest things through pain. 
Who knows what fills the heart tili it is 
searched and wrung V 

' You loved me, Di ? — It is so sweet to 
call you Di/ 

* Then — now— ^ever ! ' 

For a long time nothing more is said. 
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A stillness as of midnight woods reigns in 
tte room, and nothing save two beating 
hearts is heard. At length a whisper comes 
from Leonardas Ups, — 

' Say, darling, you will be my wife V 



CHAPTER VIII. 

you'll be my wife ? 

Here Mrs. Fane glides in, sees what is 
going on, as women always see : but, like 
a dear old soul, affects to notice nothing, 
and resumes her chatter where she left it off 
when my lord and his Semitic friend dropt 
in. 

Leonard finds no opening for another 
private talk. • His soul is rapt in bliss, but 
he has got no pledge of her consent to be 
his wife. Love is much : not all. Girls 
have been heard confessing love which 
they refused to carry out. Leonard wants 
from Diana more than a platonic preference 
on her part. He wants to have her — he 
alone — ^her heart and soul; now, always; 
in his tent, his yacht, his house : a partner 
of his thoughts, a witness of hip deeds. An 
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artist, loving him much, and painting more, 
is not the woman of bis dream. He ought 
to be content, no doubt ; ber words are 
piain as tbey are sweet. Sbe loves bim ; 
sbe bas loved bim, ever since tbat day wben 
be first gazed on ber wild and radiant face. 
But love is self-tormenting. Was tbere 
not a pause — a momentary pause — as Mrs. 
Fane came in ? Surely tbere was time for 
sucb a Word as Yes I 

It was not spoken, neitber is it spoken 
afterwards. At parting, be repeats bis 
question in a look : but tbere is no reply 
to bis appeal. Her eyes are silent,— 
nay, reserved. An answer is not ready. 
Wby? 

And be goes bome witb beart unsatisfied. 
^ Sbe loves me ! ' he repeats a bundred times : 
^ sbe loves me ! yet sbe will not crown my 
bliss. Wbat stayed tbe word tbat sbould 
bave answered mine V 

Of love tbat probes and searcbes witbout 
mercy, young love is tbe bardest to convince. 
As in religion, so in love — tbe youngest con- 
verts are tbe cruellest tormentors of tbem- 
selves. It would be bard to say wbetber 
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in this crowning hour, Leonard enjoys the 
higher bliss, or suffers the acuter pain. 

So with Diana, too ; in fact, it is far 
worse with her. Leonard was not mistaken 
in his fears. There was an interval between 
his question and the Coming in of Mrs. Fane. 
A second only, but there was an actual 
pause. A word so short as Yes might 
easily have been sighed. But, truth to teil, 
she was not ready to say, Yes ; and thus 
the scene of their avowals ended ere his 
triumph closed and he was sure that she 
was now his own. Wliat made her pause ? 

A word, a sound ; a short word and a 
sweet one. It was wife. 'Say, darhng, 
you will be my wife/ That syllable marked 
the incident of her mother's death. So far, 
being fuU of youth and industry, she has kept 
a brave and a successful guard against her 
tendency to dwell on that distressing scene. 
So far her duty has been done, her promise 
kept. But when Sir Leonard asked her to 
become his wife, the syllable thrilled her 
neives and shook her frame. This syllable 
was the key to her mother's self-denying 
life. The image of that mother, perishing 
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in the negro shed, brought in a rush of wüd 
and wandering thoughts. 

He asked her to become bis wife. 
Strange, very stränge, tbat in, her daily 
dreams — extending over two whole years — 
she has fixed her mind on the felicities of love, 
hardly once thinking of the graver fiinctions 
of a married woman's lot. Such is the love 
of girls. They dream of love as something 
vague and sweet in the great far-away ; a 
lightbeyond the stars, a music in thespheres, 
a romance having no fixed moorings on the 
earth. When a girl perceives the duties and 
forecasts the obligations of a wife, she ceases 
on that day to be a girl. 

Diana passed through this moment of a 
womaa's life when Leonard s Hps were trem- 
bling with the queiy, * Darling, you will be 
my wife V It was the sense of womanhood 
that made her pause. 

A gate swung back in front of her, as 
when the portals of an Oriental town fly 
open to a pilgrim, who, on peering inward, 
sees the stir and rustle of a new and un- 
known crowd. The girl was asked to speak 
and act, to say the word that is a woman's 
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most important deed. She paused. A boy 
and girl may wander in imagination by the 
shores of old romance, rejoicing in the sands 
and Shells, here sigiing witl the waves," 
there laughing with the pahns ; but when a 
man of ancient hneage, having a public 
place and duty, asks a young woman to 
share his lot, she has to consider many things 
besides the ' light that never yet was seen 
on sea or land/ 

Pressed at the point where maixy lines of 
duty meet, Diana put the query to herseif, 
* Am I worthy of his love ; am I not worthy 
to be Lady Lyle V 

' Don t go, dear, yet/ said Mrs. Fane ; ^ I 
want to say a word to you at once. I should 
have told you days ago, but you are so rapt 
up in what you paint, I have not found a 
chance. But I must teil you now. Sir 
Leonard said the right thing for you, dear. 
You were about to seil your head and band. 
He saved you.' 

' Yes, dear ; but one's independence is 
so sweet. I want to eam my bread.' 

' That's what I want to say. There is 
no need for you to eam your bread.' 
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* How Bo ? You axe not mocking me V 
' No, daxling : I am not a jester. Here's 

a pass-book from Coutts', with a credit in 
your name. It's no large sum, but it will 
keep you several years. Look at the figures 
for yourself/ 

' Five thousand pounds ! And all that 
money is my own V 

* No one can touch it save yourself.' 
' Not those who placed it there V 

* Not after you have signed the book. 
The bankers want your signature, and they 
have asked me to bring you to the Strand. 
Put on your hat : my brougham is at the 
door/ 

Ten minutes later, Diana was whirled to 
the bank, where she signed the book. 

Who paid that money in ? She thought 
of Leonard, Pierrepoint, uncle George, but 
put these names aside in tum. 

* You know who paid that money to my 
credit?' 

* Yes, Diana : one who loves you as a 
father, and regards you as his child' 

' You speak of Colonel Cridge V 

* A good guess ; I will not deny it.' 
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' How I love, yet fear that man ! He is 
so good, and yet, in some things, is so hard ! 
Let me entreat you not to mention tliis 
afiair. I will not touch that money. Do 
you know that he is forming a brigade — a 
black brigade of lawyers and scholars, like 
himself, to fight against our country ? ' 

* He is a dangerous man, my dear, but 
he is very kind to you. Some days ago he 
wrote to thank us for our care of you. The 
Bishop smiled, you may be sure. A stranger 
thanking us for our care of you, who 
are of our own bloodl That was the 
best of it. He said his sister and himself 
were childless, and the Lord had given you 
to them, and they had entertained His gift. 
They look on you as being their child/ 

Alone in her own room, Diana paints in 
the scene in which she is a central figure, as 
a traveller, reaching the dividing line of a 
new landscape, reins his horse, recalls his 
scattering thoughts, and tries to fix the 
bearings in his mind. There, iir the rear, 
lies the road by which he dimbed. Where 
runs the path in front on which he has to 
move ? And, more than all, where Stands 
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the peak towaiids which bis joumey 
tends? 

Leonard loves her. Is she worthj to 
be Ladj Lyle? Diana asks herself this 
question, not witiiout some fear and flutter 
in her heart. He loves her. She loves 
hinL So mach is certain. Can a woman 
ask for more ? Yes ; a good deal more, if 
she is proud of him she loves. K she es- 
teems him perfect, she requires his idol to 
be perfect also. She is jealons for him, 
even against herseif. No queen, she thinks, 
is good enough for him, and how can she, 
who has so many fiiults, regard herseif 
as a fitting mate for sudi a god? She 
wonders what he sees in her, and how he 
came to seek her; he, who might have 
chosen from the fairest and the best. Love 
maJces her meek and lo^vly. and suspicious 
of herseif. No doubt, it is his love, and 
love is mercifully blind Happy defect of 
love, that gives her, all unworthy as she is, 
the desire of every female eye ! 

Diana asks herseif if she is worthy of 
such a man as Leonard Lyle? He is so 
great — ^so good — so brave ! What eyes he 
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has ; dark, and unblinking: fires, that bum 
■iato you. soul. A„d wha' a spirit «f co:n. 
mand — quick, steady, onward, like a sun. 
No woman, she believes,is worthy ofsucha 
mate as her adorer, Leonard Lyle. 

And when she looks into herseif, under 
this burst of light, what does she find ? 
Defects beyond the lot of ordinary wo- 
men. It is true her blood is noble, and 
she is honourably born ; but she is poor, and 
has no powerful kinsmen. Her acquaintance 
with the Duke is slight, and in the course 
of things must end ere long. An artist, 
bent on earning bread, she may be glad to 
lodge, as other artists lodge, in a cheap 
bye street, near the schools. Between her 
rank and his, there is a chasm not often 
bridged. Love forgets much, but love 
should not be tried too fax. There is 
her Uncle George, and after him the over- 
seer. She cannot speak of these two men 
to Leonard, without betraying her mother's 
trust. It is a trouble that there should 
be facts behind her, and about her, to 
conceal. 

What can she give him in retum for so 
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mucli love ? Nothing. Stay — nothing ? 
She can look him in face, conscious that 
her birth is honouraUe, and her conduct 
pura If she has any beauty, it is all for 
him ; if she has any talents, they are all for 
him. And then, there is her heart — so fiill 
of love that she could die for him, as for 
her faith. Can she not make up all defects 
by love ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



CABBIED OFF. 



Leonard is waiting in tbe paintiiig-rooiu 
when she comes down next moming. His 
face is paler and his brow more anxious. 
Diana looks at him an instant^ and as his 
wan and sleepless eyes smite her, the 
pent-up tendemess of her heart goes out 
to him in a rush. With one cry of * Leo- 
nardr she flings herseif into his axms. 

* Be my wife !' he murmnrs in the inter- 
vals of hufthed and tender kisses. 

* Leonard, I am not worthy to become 
your wife. It is too much. Give me more 
time for my reply ?' she gasps in answer. 
' There is some one I might ask for coim- 
seL I have now no father to consult, 
But there is some one I might ask/ 

* Your unde, Captain Eandolph V 
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* No, dear. I own no loyalty to Uncle 
George. He was unkind to me ; nor could 
I write to liim if I would, not knowing 
where he lives. It is my second mother, 
Mary Cridge. Her answer would not take 
a month/ 

* Darling, we will not wait. What's 
Mary Cridge to me V 

'Leonard, I mnst explain to you. 
Mary has adopted me as her child' 

* I claim you, darling, as my wife/ 

• * And there is Colonel Cridge. He also 
has adopted me as his child' 

* No more ; nay, not a word. I love 
you, Di. You are my own. No man 
or woman in the world shall come be- 
tween us. You are mine, as I am yours. 
From the first hour I loved you, Di. 
For two years, I have carried you in 
my heart aad brain. You are a part of 
me; dearer and sweeter than all other 
parts. I could hack this hand off ; I could 
throw away my life ; but I can never part 
from you. You are my bliss, and you shall 
be my wife.' 
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' There may be things to say and do, 
Leonard/ 

* No, Di, you are wrong there. They 
are said and done ; said yesterday — done 
yesterday — the day of days — the day that 
sealed you mine. You love me — ^there is 
no more to say and do/ 

Borne down by bis impetuous words — 
each fragment of a sentence broken by a 
clasp, Diana can but murmur, * Leonard, 
think ! You force me in such haste/ 

' Haste, Di ? I have thought for more 
than twenty months ; thought in the storms 
at sea, and in the silence of my tent. Since 
I left Riverside, I have done nothing eise 
but think/ 

' And the result V 

* This, Di, is what I thought, and think. 
You are my own — now — and for ever/ 

^ ' Now ? At once V 

^ Now, and at once ; now, for all time/ 

* It is only from the woman who has 
been to me a second mother that I thought 
of looking for advice,' she pleads, her head 
still nestling on bis breast. 
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* Come to me, Di, and to no one eise, 
wheu you would seek advice/ 

* Leonard, I know what answer you 
would give. Mary is a woman, and is not 
in love/ 

* And you would ask her whether you 
ought to be my wife V 

* Yes, Leonard, it amounts to that. I 
put it in the fear of my own unworthi- 
ness, not in doubt of your abounding 
love.' 

* Di, dear ; you shall not write. No 
one shall interfere. Since you pronounced 
the words, I love you, we are one ; signed, 
sealed, and vowed ; married for good and 
ül;ye8,marriedforevermore. Youcai^not 
now go back. You are my wife.' 

* Leonard, I am a child, unable to foresee 
theconsequencesofmyacts. You are a man.' 

* And as a man, I shall decide for both. 
We leave this place in May. It is the 
middleof April now. Our ^pmess shall 
be complete. Your birthday is the first of 
May. That day shall have a second con- 
secration in our eyes. The first shall be 
our wedding-day. Don't try to stop me, 
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even by a kiss. I go to India. You shall 
leave with me as Lady Lyle/ 

' Leonard ! ' 

* Consider, Di. You want to see the 
Pantheon, to paint the Grand Canal, and 
loiter in the Golden Hom. You shall. 
Well see them all as man and wife.' 

Diana feels like one of the rank and 
file who are hurried forward in the move- 
ments of a battle, driven along by the 
extemal sweep and impulse of their chief 
She yields to Leonard, as a soldier to his 
captain and a captain to his brigadier ; yields 
with a smiling protest that she is not being 
allowed one moment to reflect on what she 
is required to do. But she is all aglow 
within. Her mother's will is done. She is 
breaking with the past ; entering on a new 
life ; taking her place in the world as 
Senator Randolph's child. That grave 
need never be disturbed. Her pledge is 
kept, her duty done. 

*If there is any wrong to Leonard in 
this haste,' she whispers to herseif, *I'll 
make it up to him in love.' 

Before a week is gone, a moming print 
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announces that Sir «Leonard Lyle, twelfth 
baronet, is about to lead to the hymeneal 
altar a kinswoman of the Duke of Doncas- 
ter. She is described as Diana, daughter 
of the late Senator Randolph of Virginia, a 
name hardly less renowned than that of 
General Lee. The ceremony is to take 
place in St. James's Church and the break- 
fast given at Doncaster House. 

On Leonard s account the thing is ma- 
naged with as much privacy as the rank of 
the two parties will allow in a society 
where every man belongs to a club, and 
every woman holds a kettle-drum once a 
week. Not more than twenty guests are 
invited by the Duke, but ten times that 
number of critics throng the church. His 
Grace leads in and gives away the bride. 
Bishop Fane, assisted by his brother of 
London, and by two canons of St. Oswald's, 
celebrates the rite. Grace Gosnold is first 
bridesmaid, with Lady Mary and Lady 
Judith Fane in the minor parts. Lamber 
is hustled out of his place as best man, 
St. Leger insisting on his prior claim as 
Leonardas chum at Eton and mess-mate in 
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India, as well as being his nearest kith and 

kin, Appeal is made to Mrs. Fane, who in- 

stantly decides the point in favour of the 

future Duke. 

* And yoii are right/ says Grace ; 

' Warren's time will come, and then he 

shaJl play a better part.' 

On the bridal cake being cut, the Duke 

proposes the health of Sir Leonard and 

Lady Lyle in his old-fashioned style, say- 

ing pleasant things of his beautiful and ac- 

complished kinswoman, now happily united 

to his grandson — a man who, besides his 

being her equal in birth, is worthy of her 

love in every way. He hopes that the 

Lyles may live on, like the Fanes, from 

sire to son ; and he is sure that the Ran- 

dolphs wiU prove a credit and blessing 

to the Lyles — a sentiment to which all 

the guests cry out, * Hear, hear I ' 

Rice is thrown about the stairs, and 

satin Slippers are flung after the carriage. 

' We shall meet at Simla,' shouts out St. 

Leger. As the gates swing back, the white- 

haired porter bows, and the happy pair sigh 

their adieux to Doncaster House. 
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Dianas wishes haying been expressed 
about their joumey, Waxd has aLxged 
that she shall have her heart's desire. They 
take the train for Yorkshire ; and tlie first 
weeks of their honey-moon are spent in the 
dosest privacy, under the roof and in the 
gardens of Castle Lyle. 
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